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THE  GALS  THEY  LEFT  BEHIND 


April  4 

To  CORPORAL  HENRY  SMITH,  pride  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  undersigned,  greetings!  Know  by  this  report  that 
we  have  arrived. 

Change  of  address :  Hosstrough,  Maine. 

What  is  it  like?  Lots  of  mud,  lots  of  trees,  lots  of  silence. 

The  house  is  a  sway-backed  affair,  very  forlorn  and  cob- 
webby. 

An  R.F.D.  mailbox  lies  on  its  side  out  front.  I'll  prop  it  up 
to  hold  this  communique,  and  raise  its  flag  to  hail  the  postman 
on  the  morrow. 

So,  for  the  duration,  are  you  there,  New  Caledonia?  This  is 
Hosstrough,  Maine,  speaking. 

Wife, 
TAFFY 
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AprilS 

DEAR  BILL, 

We're  away  from  New  York  at  last. 

The  Oklahoma  couple  I  wrote  you  about  grabbed  our 
apartment.  Taffy  and  I  grabbed  our  hats,  and  in  no  time  at 
all  were  whizzing  along  the  Merritt  Parkway  in  "Halftrack." 
'Long  about  New  Haven  something  as  big  as  a  goose  egg 
lodged  in  my  throat.  It  was  just  a  cry  coming  on.  Leaving  our 
big  yellow  sofa,  your  ivory  pipe  rack,  my  copper  skillet  to 
strangers.  Well,  there!  Just  for  the  fun  of  it,  I  pretended  the 
goose  egg  was  an  incurable  goitre  condition.  It  helped  some, 
but  nuts  plus  to  the  gent  who  thought  parting  was  such  sweet 
sorrow. 

Taffy  kept  sniffling  about  how  uncertain  life  was  and  how 
perishable  Hank  was.  Finally  I  said,  very  tough,  "See  here. 
You've  signed  with  me  for  the  duration.  You're  heading  north, 
and  if  our  hoarded  gas  holds  out,  you'll  sleep  tonight  in 
Maine,  in  a  bed  my  great-aunt  Het  died  in.  She  was  made  of 
cast  iron  with  hickory  trim  and  she  needed  every  cubic  inch 
of  it.  Maybe  you  will  too.  So  farewell  to  arms.  Forget  how 
nice  you  were  to  come  home  to." 

Nine  hours  later  we  found  ourselves  on  Old  Slough  Road,  a 
booby  trap  that  would  make  a  crack  Panzer  division  sit  down 
and  cry.  I  had  forgotten  that  spring  in  Maine  was  mudtime. 

Thanks  to  our  unfashionably  high-pitched  car,  we  made 
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the  six  miles  in  to  Het's  place  by  driving  on  the  bias,  criss- 
cross like  a  pettish  serpent  throwing  its  undulations  around. 

Aunt  Het  must  have  willed  me  her  house  as  a  grim  joke. 
It's  picturesque  in  a  ramshackle  kind  of  way,  but  from  where 
I  sit  right  now,  it  strikes  me  as  a  dump. 

Darling,  I've  got  this  far  only  and  my  goitre  is  acting  up. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  the  wife  someone  would  deco- 
rate after  the  war  for  writing  those  dashing,  cheerful  letters 
in  the  manner  of  an  announcer  bringing  the  Derby  straight 
into  your  home. 

Tonight  I  can't.  Something's  happened  to  the  starch  in  my 
stiff  upper  lip. 

Love, 
Jo 
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April  9 

DEAREST  HANK, 

I'm  sitting  on  the  back  step  recovering  from  a  powerful 
supper  of  Shredded  Wheat  and  milk.  I'm  chewing  on  an  old 
piece  of  straw  and  looking  across  a  stretch  of  stubbly  pasture. 
There's  a  crow  off  to  the  left  somewhere  and  the  noise  of  Jo's 
broom  inside  the  house.  That's  all,  so  help  me. 

This  morning  the  mail  man  rode  by,  and  this  afternoon  a 
hay  cart  passed.  All  the  rest  has  been  solitude  which  I'm 
counting  on  to  develop  my  character. 

This  house  Jo  inherited  is  dignified  but  slightly  lurchy,  like 
a  stuffy  dowager  pretending  she  isn't  tipsy.  The  rooms  are 
crammed  with  Boston  rockers,  old  calendars,  marble-topped 
commodes  and  horsehair  chairs.  On  a  table  in  the  sitting 
room  are  Aunt  Het's  glasses,  just  as  she  laid  them  on  top  of 
her  Bible  the  night  before  she  died,  poor  thing,  some  twelve 
years  ago.  They  made  her  seem  more  real  to  me  than  any  of 
the  stories  Jo  could  tell  about  her. 

Jo  remembers  the  house  from  childhood  as  smelling  of 
gingerbread  and  sun  and  piccalilli  and  geraniums  with  a 
wonderful  whiff  of  cow  and  clover  coming  in  from  the  barn. 
It  seems  that  when  but  a  tot  here  on  a  visit,  she  killed  a  bat 
with  a  fly  swatter — the  bat  Het  feared  might  lodge  in  her 
transformation  and  disclose  the  secret  of  her  ungreying  hair. 
Perhaps  for  such  precocious  heroism,  she  came  to  figure  in  a 
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will  that  provided  her  (and  me)  with  a  home  to  see  us 
through  the  war. 

Jo  is  nagging  at  me  to  come  in  out  of  the  damp  air  and  read 
a  recipe  she's  found  in  an  old  cook  book  about  a  cure  for 
horse  colic.  Yes,  she  said  in  a  cook  book. 

That  ought  to  carry  us  through  until  nine  o'clock  when 
well  start  upstairs,  passing  en  route  a  stuffed  moose  head 
of  such  compelling  ferocity  that  it  haunts  my  sleep.  Our  bed 
is  vast  and  lumpy  like  a  landing  field  filled  with  bomb  craters. 
It  smells  like  the  earth  floor  of  a  cellar. 

These,  dear  heart,  are  facts,  not  complaints.  I've  given  my- 
self till  tomorrow  to  become  adapted.  Tonight  I  miss  you  so 
it  hurts. 

TAFFY 
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April  15 

DEAR  BILL, 

At  this  moment  I'm  about  as  glamorous  as  a  wet  mop  and 
should  be  hung  out  and  aired.  My  knees  are  scraped,  my 
hands  are  horny.  But  I've  cleaned  up  the  joint,  and  if  I  do 
say  so,  no  thanks  to  Taffy.  Give  her  a  broom,  and  she  starts 
off  radiant  with  good  intentions  until  she  unearths  a  mal- 
nourished mouse  or  some  insect  of  even  less  distinction.  This 
she  carries  off  in  a  lard  pail  to  the  back  field,  and  for  all  I 
know,  makes  it  jump  through  a  hoop.  Anyway,  I'm  always 
stuck  with  the  dirty  work. 

She  has  her  points,  though.  She  can  always  get  people  to 
help  her,  and  one  did  the  other  day.  We  needed  supplies 
badly,  and  being  out  of  gas  coupons,  needed  a  ride  to  town. 
I  sent  Taff  up  the  road  looking  for  prospects.  She  saw  an  un- 
likely one  leaning  against  his  barn  door. 

"Hi,  neighbor,"  called  Taffy,  thinking  that  was  the  regional 
greeting. 

"Who  be  you  neighborin'  at?"  asked  the  churl. 

"You,"  said  Taffy.  "What  darling  galluses  and  what  a  sweet 
old  barn.  My  name's  Taffy  Smith." 

"One  of  the  womenfolk  down  at  Perkins'  place?" 

"Yes,"  admitted  Taffy  reluctantly,  figuring  him  a  woman 
hater. 

"You  a  kin  o'  that  hellcat?" 
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"I  should  say  not.  Which  hellcat?" 

"Het  Perkins.  She  kept  me  in  land  courts  with  them  bound- 
aries of  her'n,  and  if  you  gotten  any  her  blood,  you  git  steppin' 
where  you  come  from." 

Then  his  curiosity  got  him,  or  maybe  the  practiced  droop 
in  Taffy's  eyes,  for  he  said,  "There's  a  transactin'  look  to  you. 
Be  needin'  somethin'?" 

So  she  told  her  need  and  exercised  her  charms  just  short  of 
stroking  his  temples.  Yes,  he  could  go  to  town  Tuesday.  Didn't 
need  to  bad,  but  would. 

I  am  waiting  now  with  some  anxiety  for  the  shoppers  to 
return.  The  prudent  disposal  of  a  month's  ration  points  is 
scarcely  TafFs  style.  And  I  don't  fancy  living  out  the  month 
on  assorted  cereals.  Had  to  issue  a  harsh  directive:  if  it  looks 
pretty  in  a  bottle,  don't  buy  it. 

To  the  well  for  a  few  buckets  of  water.  Glamour  may  be 
out,  but  I'm  going  to  try  hard  to  stay  clean. 

Love, 
Jo 
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April  20 

DEAR  HANK, 

Today  was  more  fun.  A  neighbor,  an  old  codger  name  of 
Hod  Cluff,  drove  me  to  town  and  bought  me  a  bag  of  licorice 
whips.  I  bought  him  a  plug  of  tobacco.  Then  he  bought  me  a 
lemon-and-lime.  Quite  chummy,  see,  but  I  figure  the  man- 
power situation  being  what  it  is,  one  can't  be  too  friendly 
even  to  a  guy  who's  been  in  4-F  for  forty  years. 

Jo  buzzed  like  a  hornet  when  she  saw  how  little  I  bought 
for  my  points  and  money.  A  bottle  of  spiced  peaches  put  an 
awful  dent  in  our  allotment,  but  I  craved  one  exotic  thing. 
After  all,  I  can  be  pushed  just  so  far  with  all  this  creamed- 
corn  and  cubed-beets  business. 

I  was  telling  Jo  how  Hod,  in  my  honor,  wore  his  best  store 
suit,  the  one  he's  going  to  be  'laid  away"  in.  And  how  when 
we  were  having  our  soda,  he  pared  his  nails  with  a  jackknife. 
Besides,  he  spits  all  the  time  and  never  pardons  himself.  Jo 
says  I  am  offensive  in  my  attitude  towards  the  natives;  that 
they  aren't  quaint  and  funny  except  to  one  equally  provincial 
in  other  ways.  And  any  fool  should  know  that  a  man  who 
chews  tobacco  has  to  spit. 

I  think  Jo  has  what  may  be  called  a  racial  memory.  Her 
ancestors  were  undiluted  New  Englanders,  full  of  preachers 
and  farmers  who  married  homely,  hard-working  women. 
Even  though  she  is  a  city  girl,  she  remembers  summers  on 
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farms  and  stories  of  old  Uncle  Pliny  or  Perly  who  are  just 
like  Hod  Cluff .  Once  she  had  a  relative  who  went  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  That  was  bad;  but  what  was  worse,  he 
stayed  there,  the  black  sheep.  Apparently  sun  and  siesta 
are  bad  for  New  Englanders:  they  might  relax  and  enjoy 
themselves,  or  even  forget  to  get  up  at  daybreak. 

As  soon  as  I  came  home  from  town,  I  was  dispatched  to  the 
woods  for  kindling.  Then  I  was  sent  to  the  well  for  buckets 
of  water.  (Jo,  feeling  strongly  about  the  laws  of  compensa- 
tion, wanted  me  to  pay  for  my  fun. ) 

Our  well  house  is  a  pretty  thing.  Looks  like  a  trysting 
shelter.  But  the  water!  It  has  an  animal  life  all  its  own.  And 
tastes  much  better  with  a  clothespin  over  your  nose. 

Oh,  how  I  miss  the  radio  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  bus,  and 
the  smell  of  your  pipe.  I  long  for  mushrooms,  a  martini  at 
Longchamps,  and  a  flower  cart  behind  a  tired  old  horse.  But 
most  of  all,  my  best  fella,  Hank. 

TAFFY 
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April  28 

DEAR  BILL, 

When  I  sent  off  my  order  for  seeds  this  morning,  I  remem- 
bered that  Dad  had  sent  you  some  last  winter.  Then  in  the 
same  mail  came  your  letter:  your  corn  was  up  a  foot  and  you 
had  staked  your  tomatoes!  That  news  so  shortened  the  dis- 
tance between  us,  I  felt  I  could  lean  over  the  back  fence  and 
talk  to  you. 

It  makes  Taff  and  me  happy  to  know  you  and  Hank  are 
still  together.  And  are  building  yourselves  a  hut!  I  suppose,  as 
you  say,  after  months  of  regimentation  there  is  a  positive 
compulsion  to  get  away  to  a  spot  all  your  own.  Try  to  remem- 
ber that  if  you  had  made  the  Tank  Corps,  you'd  never  be 
hoeing  corn  in  your  spare  minutes.  Surely  a  chance  to  farm  a 
bit  should  reconcile  you  to  the  Medical. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Hank  has  grown  in  industry;  that 
he  carries  sods,  mixes  cement,  etc.,  for  recreation.  I  can't  say 
as  much  for  his  wife.  She  loves  animals,  children  and  old  men 
like  Hod,  whom  I  find  tiresome.  But  she  hates  to  work.  She'd 
rather  stand  two  hours  scratching  a  pig's  back  than  stand  ten 
minutes  at  a  sink  doing  dishes. 

Naturally  I  resent  it  because  I'm  put  in  the  position  of  a 
scold.  Sometimes  I  almost  see  this  war  and  our  life  up  here  as 
an  opportunity  to  develop  Taffy's  character. 

We  will  make  you  some  curtains  for  the  hut.  The  measure- 
ments you  sent  sound  pretty  small.  I  think  you're  right  about 
green:  it's  a  good  color  to  cool  one's  thoughts. 

I  will  send  them  soon  and  with  the  usual — all  my  love. 

Jo 
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There  are  a  few  small  troubles. 

Taff  came  home  the  other  day  with  a  hundred-pound  bag 
of  cracked  corn,  the  same  of  scratch  feed,  and  a  dozen  Wyan- 
dotte  laying  hens.  Seems  as  how  she  was  up  the  road  visiting 
Hod  and  was  talked  into  keeping  hens.  She  never  consulted 
me.  Just  got  into  Hod's  team,  rode  to  a  grain  store,  bought  the 
birds  (on  Hod's  credit)  from  a  farmer  in  Deerwander,  and 
came  home  to  dump  the  burden  on  me. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  clean  out  the  old  coop  and 
send  to  Sears  Roebuck  for  new  chicken  wire.  I  was  furious 
at  our  Georgia  belle,  buying  hens  and  grain  from  strangers 
when  she  did  not  have  a  cent  in  her  pocket.  It  certainly  does 
not  enhance  our  reputation,  charging  things  right  off  the  bat. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  about  our  bad  drinking 
water.  It  finally  made  Taff  sick,  and  no  wonder.  There  was  a 
thoroughly  dead  muskrat  in  it. 

After  making  this  discovery,  I  raced  down  the  road  looking 
for  help  or  advice.  Seems  as  how  the  fire  department  (a  scat- 
tered affair)  will  pump  out  your  well.  But  when  I  talked  to  it, 
it  said  it  would  come  only  when  there  was  a  fire  to  put  out, 
too.  Lawless  waste  of  gas  and  a  man's  time  to  come  down 
just  for  a  well  job. 

Is  it  possible  I  must  burn  down  the  barn  to  get  me  pure 
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drinking  water?  "Might  smell  a  mite,  but  put  the  boil  to  it," 
suggests  the  fire  chief,  who  runs  a  successful  hardware  store 
despite  his  impaired  taste  buds. 

Thus  the  long  finger  of  war  reaches  down  my  well.  A  small 
world,  as  the  poet  said.  But  not  with  you  at  the  other  end  of  it. 

Jo 
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May  10 

DEAR  BELL, 

Rumor  has  it  that  we're  a  couple  of  gay  divorcees  in  hiding 
with  Aunt  Het's  termites. 

Today  a  neighbor  from  across  the  river  came  with  the  news, 
a  pan  of  biscuits,  and  her  two  kids.  Her  name  is  Susan  and 
her  husband  is  a  Seabee  somewhere  in  your  territory. 

Susan  said  the  local  gossip  who  doped  us  out  is  Angie 
Withers.  Angie  is  sixty,  with  a  sheep's  face  and  dropped 
bosoms.  She's  enjoyed  phenomenal  success  in  killing  off  in- 
sured husbands,  and  is  now  working  on  her  fourth.  According 
to  this  harpy,  nobody  but  a  fool  would  willingly  leave  a  big, 
luxurious  city  for  the  doubtful  pleasures  of  Hosstrough.  Be- 
sides, if  we're  war  widows,  why  aren't  we  working  for  the 
Cause? 

Now,  that  gives  me  pause.  We're  working  like  mad  dogs 
on  a  hot  day,  but  perhaps  we  should  be  riveting  or  WACing 
it  up.  What  do  you  think?  I  don't  mind  the  gossip,  but  I'd  hate 
to  be  an  escapist. 

Our  hens  laid  eight  eggs  today.  We  made  mock  angel  cake 
and  a  cheese  souffle  for  lunch. 

Taffy  is  as  good  as  new  after  the  well  water. 

Glum  Crockett,  a  neighbor,  showed  us  a  spring  on  our  land. 
It's  way  down  in  a  steep  gully  and  hard  to  get  at.  It's  also  a 
goodish  walk  from  the  house,  but  the  water  is  worth  it. 

Three  cars  went  by  today. 

And  that's  the  news. 

Love, 

Jo 
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May  15 

DEAR  HANK, 

Night  before  last  I  was  about  to  fall  asleep,  trying  to  re- 
member how  your  voice  sounded,  when  I  heard  footsteps. 
Now,  one  of  the  certainties  of  life  up  here  is  that  no  one  is 
abroad  after  nightfall.  And  if  anyone  is,  he's  up  to  no  good. 

Jo,  of  course,  was  asleep.  She  figures  that's  what  you  go  to 
bed  for.  I  looked  at  her  and  wondered  what,  short  of  a  pitcher 
of  spring  water,  could  wake  her  if  I  needed  an  ally. 

I  went  to  the  window.  This  furtive  padding  around  con- 
tinued below.  I  lit  a  candle  and  crept  downstairs,  trying  to 
thrust  Boris  Karloff  out  of  my  mind. 

Presently  a  barrage  went  up  from  the  hen  house.  A  snarly 
noise.  A  thud.  There  was  a  squeal  in  my  throat  that  escaped 
as  soon  as  I  opened  my  mouth.  Jo  popped  down,  eyes  big  as 
saucers. 

I  would  not  have  been  frightened  in  a  house  securely 
bolted.  But  this  place  has  three  kitchen  doors,  a  shed  door, 
two  barn  doors,  and  a  front  door.  And  only  one  of  them  with 
a  satisfactory  lock. 

Turned  out  to  be  a  fox,  a  beautiful  thing  with  a  proud  bushy 
tail.  Before  we  knew  for  sure,  Jo  guessed  it.  ( Racial  memory 
again.)  We  grabbed  pitchforks,  fly  swatters,  anything  that 
came  to  hand,  and  chased  him  into  the  woods.  Plunder:  one 
hen. 
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Jo  says  we  must  watch  up  from  now  on.  A  pleasant  pros- 
pect. 

Thought  you'd  like  to  get  filled  in  on  the  night  life  up  here. 
This  is  it.  There  isn't  any  more. 

TAFFY 
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May  21 

DEAR  BILL, 

When  you  left,  I  thought,  111  write  him  every  night.  That 
was  fine  in  New  York.  People  telephoned.  People  visited.  But 
up  here  I  see  no  one,  and  nothing  happens  to  write  letters 
about. 

It's  been  a  late  cold  spring.  Violent  thunderstorms  and  near- 
freezes.  I've  walked  my  precious  shoes  to  a  thin  layer  'twixt 
me  and  the  ground,  looking  for  a  plowman.  "A  man?"  asks 
the  countryside  in  accents  of  wonder.  "Where?  What  man?" 
So  I  say,  "Just  a  well-put-together  man.  Needn't  be  very  big. 
Just  a  broad  back  and  good  sweat  glands.  Some  one  to  furrow 
up  a  parcel  of  land." 

Sister,  keep  walking.  We're  fresh  out  of  men. 

And  they  are.  Your  one-horse  farmer  has  gone  to  shipyards 
and  war  plants.  There's  money  in  the  Yards  and,  I  daresay, 
more  excitement.  (The  man  we  buy  milk  from  sold  his  cows 
yesterday,  but  that's  another  problem. ) 

At  last  I  found  a  plow  and  horse  at  Clum  Crockett's.  Clum 
said  his  back  did  not  permit  him  to  plow  any  more,  but  I  was 
welcome  to  his  horse  and  equipment.  We  took  the  plow  and 
cultivator  down  to  our  house  in  a  team.  Spent  the  best  part 
of  a  morning  figuring  out  how  to  hitch  chains  on  so  the  plow 
would  pull  even. 

Taff  guided  the  horse  while  I  held  the  plow.  It  was  like 
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going  through  concrete  with  pinking  shears,  the  ground  was 
that  hard.  Once  I  learned  to  walk  bowlegged,  I  caught  on  to 
the  trick  of  the  thing. 

Taffy  was  a  nuisance.  She  thought  more  of  the  horse  and  a 
fly  buzzing  on  his  haunch  than  she  did  of  me.  She  released 
the  hens  for  a  feed  of  worms  the  plow  turned  up.  So  between 
the  hens,  visiting  dogs,  and  black  torments  of  flies,  I  was  near 
distraction  trying  to  drive  a  straight  furrow. 

I  ended  by  firing  Taff,  tying  the  reins  around  my  back,  and 
carrying  on  alone.  Now  every  bit  of  me  is  quivering  from 
exhaustion. 

The  fox  took  another  hen  last  night.  Glum  says  there's  no 
trap  for  a  chicken-stealing  fox  but  a  rearful  of  buckshot. 

And  there's  no  end  of  trouble  for  a  dirt  farmer  either. 

Or  my  love  for  you, 

Jo 
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May  25 

DEAR  HANK, 

I've  met  a  new  girl,  Fabia  Lawrence,  who  lives  two  miles 
away  in  a  big  unreconstructed  house.  Her  husband,  who  used 
to  be  in  the  antique  business,  is  now  a  Marine  Gunner  and 
looks  very  cross  in  his  pictures. 

Fabia  paints,  and  hooks  rugs.  She  has  two  goats,  and  a  bicy- 
cle which  I  can  ride  whenever  I  visit  her.  I  think  we  could 
grow  to  be  good  friends  for  she  is  more  feminine  than  Jo.  In 
time  we  might  meet  a  few  interesting  people  up  here  if  we 
wanted  to  walk  far  and  wide  for  their  company. 

There's  some  talk  of  buying  a  cow.  Jo  is  reading  up  on  strip- 
ping. She  says  it's  a  grim  chore  milking  by  lantern  light  on 
dark  winter  mornings.  But  then  Jo  never  enjoys  anything 
immediately.  It  has  to  prove  sound  before  she  can  stop  worry- 
ing. Already  she  is  getting  to  look  like  Aunt  Het  in  her  wed- 
ding picture:  tight-lipped,  chin  out,  ready  for  the  worst. 

I  madden  Jo  because  I'm  happy.  Jo  says  I'm  not  happy,  just 
irresponsible.  But  then  she  was  always  bad  on  synonyms. 

I'd  love  a  cow.  I'm  sick  of  canned  milk.  Fancy  living  in  the 
country  drinking  canned  milk. 

The  curtains  are  finished  and  will  go  out  with  this  letter. 


L&K, 
TAFF 
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June  3 

DEAR  BILL, 

Special  bulletin!  Tonight  after  supper  we  are  going  to  buy 
and  bring  home  a  cow.  A  fine,  big  red-and-white  cow.  We're 
taking  it  on  probation.  A  load  of  hay  came  yesterday.  Today 
we  wheelbarrowed  some  feed  down  from  Hod's. 

Glum  Crockett  is  coming  to  give  milking  lessons  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  I've  never  been  so  thrilled. 

How  are  we  doing  in  the  self-sufficiency  racket? 

Have  ordered  canning  equipment  from  Sears  to  reinforce 
Aunt  Het's  supply. 

Also  cleaned  out  the  cold  cellar  against  harvest  time.  (A 
bit  premature,  considering  we  only  planted  a  week  ago. ) 

Also  need  to  bathe  and  shampoo  and  lug  water  for  same. 

Also  love  you. 

Jo 
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June  9 

DEAR  HANK, 
To  buy:  2  slabs  of  finnan  haddie 

1  Ib.  salt  pork 

5  Ibs.  kidney  beans 

2  yeast  cakes 

1  smoked  shoulder 

I  got  up  at  five  o'clock,  walked  two  miles  to  Deerwander 
where  the  state  road  meets  Old  Slough,  and  sat  on  a  rock  to 
eat  my  breakfast  (Graham  crackers  and  raisins). 

Both  Susan  and  Fabia,  expert  thumbers,  assured  me  that 
at  six  o'clock  that  stretch  of  road  was  black  with  cars  headed 
for  shipyards.  I  did  not  see  one.  A  country  doctor  picked  me 
up,  offered  me  an  apple,  and  dropped  me  at  a  sawmill.  There 
was  a  truck  in  the  mill  yard  being  loaded  with  stickings 
( kindling  to  you ) .  Luck  was  with  me,  for  the  load  was  marked 
for  Portland. 

Had  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  stores  to  open.  Jo  wanted  a  lot 
of  dull  oddments  like  dye  and  clothespins.  She  never  orders 
amusing  things;  says  she  can't  with  a  cow  to  feed.  I  peered 
into  Fanny  Farmer's  polished  window  for  a  short  hopeless 
drool.  Settled  instead  on  a  bottle  of  very  domestic  sherry, 
fresh  off  the  vine. 

In  no  time  at  all  I  was  burdened  like  a  burro.  Fortunately, 
Portland  is  aswarm  with  servicemen.  A  big  lanky  soldier  from 
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Texas  helped  me  carry  bundles  down  to  the  four  corners 
where  I  proposed  to  wait  for  a  ride. 

It  was  lovely  talking  to  a  Southern  boy  after  weeks  of  raspy 
Yankee  voices.  We  sat  on  the  curb  for  a  while  and  chewed  on 
pieces  of  finnan  haddie.  He  flagged  cars  for  me  until  one  was 
found  going  near  Deerwander.  I'd  forgotten  how  helpful  men 
could  be. 

Halfway  up  the  dirt  road  to  home  my  arms  gave  out.  So 
I  left  the  bundles  under  some  bushes,  and  staggered  into  the 
house  about  three  o'clock.  Ten  hours  from  home  and  not 
much  to  show  for  it  but  swollen  feet. 

To  be  sure  there  is  a  country  store  nearer  than  Portland. 
But  it's  filled  with  overshoes  that  have  no  mates,  with  purple 
thread  of  incredible  age,  with  fly-specked  bottles  of  Cascarets. 
There's  tripe  or  bologna,  but  I  can't  warm  to  either  especially, 
in  its  unrefrigerated  condition. 

Having  a  lovely  time.  Don't  you  wish  you  were  here? 

Till  that  day, 
TAFFY 
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June  28 

MY  DEAR  BILL, 

I  feel  mighty  proud  today  for  I  have  conquered  Rosie,  who 
is  our  cow.  Never  let  it  be  said  that  a  cow  is  a  placid  beast. 
It's  a  stubborn  she-devil  with  the  manners  of  a  prima  donna. 

First  morning  Glum  milked  her  and  showed  me  the  ups 
and  downs  of  that  simple  chore.  It  looked  a  cinch.  Rosie  was 
properly  responsive  to  my  touch.  No  doubt  she  sensed  a  pro- 
fessional around.  Glum  left,  assuring  me  that  I  would  have 
no  trouble. 

I  put  her  out  to  pasture  and  she  made  no  effort  to  wander 
off.  At  night  I  got  her  only  as  far  as  the  barn  door.  Not  a  budge 
more  would  she  move.  I  tugged  at  her  halter,  pulled  at  her 
rope.  She  humped  and  unhumped  and  fell  into  frightening 
contortions,  and  bellowed! 

I  sent  Taffy  for  a  bucket  of  feed.  That  got  the  beast  in.  But 
would  she  milk?  No  indeed.  She  kicked  over  the  milk  pail, 
so  I  got  a  bottle  and  held  it  between  my  knees,  close  up  under 
her.  Then  she  started  sneezing.  I  was  terrified,  but  I  kept  calm 
in  the  hope  of  mesmerizing  her. 

Taffy  jumped  up  and  down,  shrieking,  "But  maybe  you're 
hurting  her.  Don't  pull  so  hard.  Shell  attack  you." 

I  yelled  at  Taff  to  shut  up,  and  the  cow  bellowed  again  and 
whacked  a  tail  that  felt  like  a  rubber  hose  stuffed  with  lead 
pipe.  Taffy  screamed  again,  "Her  eyes  are  red.  Look  out, 
maybe  she's  part  bull." 
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I  was  so  shaken,  I  retired  to  the  house  and  reread  directions 
for  milking.  It's  easy  reading  and  my  confidence  was  restored. 
When  I  returned  to  the  barn,  Taffy  was  standing  at  the  privy 
door  ( right  across  from  the  stall ) ,  playing  desperately  on  her 
harmonica.  And  ready  to  put  the  door  between  herself  and 
cow  in  case  of  a  mad  charge. 

I  knew  music  had  charms,  but  I  never  supposed  Rosie 
would  operate  at  top  efficiency  on  the  down  beat.  She  does, 
so  put  it  on  the  record.  From  now  on,  Taffy  will  give  out  with 
a  bar  or  two  while  I  get  in  position  to  relieve  our  musical  cow. 

Are  you  proud  of  me?  I  am. 
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July  2 

DEAR  GENERAL  BILL, 

Today  I  received  a  wit's-end  kind  of  letter  from  Connie  W. 
The  burden  of  her  complaint:  her  four-year-old  twins.  Her 
plea:  would  I,  could  I  take  them  off  her  hands?  Since  their 
father  has  gone  overseas,  they  respond  to  no  discipline. 
Several  of  the  best  nursery  schools  in  the  city  have  shown 
them  the  door. 

Connie  is  certain  that  if  they  could  get  out  of  an  apartment 
and  be  tethered  to  a  stout  oak  in  a  two-acre  pasture,  some- 
thing good  might  happen  to  them.  As  it  stands  now,  no  tenant 
will  live  under  their  apartment  but  the  superintendent,  and 
he  has  to.  One  day  last  week  the  barrage  was  so  terrific,  it 
knocked  the  mantel  mirror  to  the  floor  in  the  super's  apart- 
ment. He  has  given  Connie  a  month's  notice. 

Do  you  think  we  ought  to  take  these  kids  over?  I'm  going 
to  borrow  Susan's  book  on  child  care,  and  see  how  it  reads. 
Susan  says  it's  a  pack  of  lies  written  by  a  sadistic  spinster. 
She  says  most  kids  are  just  over-vitaminized  and  under-loved. 

Connie  will  go  back  to  nursing  if  we  take  the  twins.  I'm 
afraid  her  arguments  have  won  me  over.  I'm  afraid  I've  al- 
ready decided. 

Why  don't  you  have  a  telephone  number? 

Jo 
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July  6 

DEAR  HANK, 

I  started  out  to  town  in  "Halftrack"  today,  and  ran  out  of 
gas.  Walked  along  the  road  until  I  found  a  house  with  a  tele- 
phone. The  woman  there  advised  me  to  call  Junkins'  filling 
station  a  few  miles  farther  on. 

I  turned  the  crank  and  waited  for  Junkins'  voice.  "Mr. 
Junkins,  I've  run  out  of  gas.  I'm  down  by  the  fork  in  a  black 
coupe.  Could  you  bring  me  a  gallon?  Ill  pay  you  for  your 
trouble." 

"Nope,"  said  Junkins,  sounding  for  all  the  world  like  some 
one  out  of  a  Calvin  Coolidge  story.  "Can't  do  it." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Junkins,"  I  said.  "I  wish  I  could  persuade  you. 
I'm  in  a  hurry — " 

"Can't  do  it,"  repeated  the  talkative  Junkins  and  hung  up. 

So  I  set  out  for  the  filling  station.  Found  Mr.  J.  in  his  store, 
sitting  behind  a  counter  neatly  stacked  with  cans  of  motor  oil 
and  loaves  of  bread.  "Hello,"  I  said.  "I'm  the  one  who  called 
you  about  the  gas  an  hour  ago.  Will  you  give  me  a  funnel  and 
a  tin  to  carry  the  gas  in?" 

"Can't  do  it,"  replied  Parrot  Junkins,  giving  all  his  time  to 
a  one-man  cribbage  game  he  was  working  out  behind  the 
counter. 

"Why?" 

"Ain't  got  no  gas." 
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I  was  furious.  "I've  walked  three  miles  to  get  here.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  that  when  I  called?'* 

"Y'didn't  ast  me." 

"Then  may  I  use  your  phone?" 

"The  phone  ain't  my  business.  You  got  to  see  the  Missus 
next  door." 

The  missus  was  a  wonderfully  agreeable  woman,  poor  soul. 
She  advised  my  calling  Olive's. 

"What's  it  listed  under?"  I  asked,  picking  up  the  phone 
book. 

"Here,  I'll  git  it  for  you.  May?"  she  spoke  to  the  operator. 
"How's  your  mother?  Goo-ud.  I  got  her  ruggin'  thread  for 
her.  Fifteen  cents  the  spool  at  Darlin's.  Listen,  May,  git  me 
Olive's,  will  you?  One  of  those  girls  from  Het  Perkins'  place 
out  of  gas  here."  She  turned  to  me.  "Olive'd  go  any  distance 
fer  a  half  dollar.  Husband's  in  the  service — Olive?" 

Olive  arrived.  In  a  mauve  hearse,  the  back  of  it  filled  with 
cats.  The  hearse  is  a  cross  between  a  cattery  and  a  wrecking 
car.  Across  the  front  bumper  is  a  board  used  for  pushing 
frozen  cars  in  the  winter. 

We  drove  back  to  my  car  and  filled  it  up.  Olive  took  my 
half  dollar  and  reminded  me  that  she  was  a  good  mechanic 
and  not  to  forget  her.  I  won't. 

Nor  will  I  ever  forget  Can't-Do-It  Junkins  either. 

Yours, 
TAFFY 
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July  10 
DEAR  BILL, 

We  had  our  first  mess  of  garden  peas  today.  I  can't  begin  to 
tell  you  what  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  eat  something  I  had 
planted  myself. 

After  lunch  I  went  out  to  the  field  and  sat  at  the  end  of  a 
row  of  carrots  and  looked  with  pride  at  my  garden.  Little 
green  sprouts  and  ferns  of  food  springing  up  in  orderly  rows. 

Rosie  was  clumping  around  in  the  swampy  part  of  the 
pasture  across  the  field.  The  hens  were  squatting  in  dugouts 
of  earth  in  their  yard.  Taff  was  lying  under  the  lilac  bush  by 
the  grindstone,  blowing  on  pieces  of  grass.  Hod  came  down 
the  road  in  his  team  and  stopped.  I  waved  at  him  but  was 
too  contented  to  move. 

"Whatcha  doin',  settin'?"  asked  Hod. 

"Where  are  you  going?  May  I  come?"  Taffy  was  in  the  team 
in  a  minute. 

"Coin'  to  Crockett's  with  this  harra'."  Hod  continued  to 
look  my  way,  envious  perhaps  of  my  idleness.  ''Well,"  said  he, 
"I  always  say  the  best  time  to  set's  on  a  good  day." 

"Sure  is,"  I  agreed,  feeling  less  conversationally  able  by  the 
moment. 

"Get  a  pickin'  of  peas  for  the  Fourth?" 

"Not  till  today." 

"Well,  I  always  say  peas  is  good  anytime." 

"Sure  are."  The  sun  was  hot,  the  grass  fragrant.  I  heard 
Hod's  team  move  on.  I  went  to  sleep. 

You  can  see  nothing  important  happened  today  except  that 
it  was  beautiful  and  made  me  very  happy. 

Jo 
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July  12 

DEAR  HANK, 

We  are  going  to  take  over  Connie's  twin  boys  next  month. 
I  understand  they  are  almost  100%  Dead  End. 

Jo,  who  is  a  great  pro-and-con  girl,  couldn't  quite  bring 
herself  to  putting  Yes  on  paper.  So  I  wrote  Connie  that  I 
would  love  the  boys  while  Jo  worried  about  them.  What  more 
can  she  ask? 

The  downstairs  bedroom,  now  papered  with  dingy  maroon 
spotted  with  mustard  medallions,  is  a  horror.  The  furniture 
is  overwhelming.  I  must  consult  Fabia  about  redecorating  it 
to  fit  the  bouncing  personality  of  a  problem  child. 

We  have  bought  a  dozen  thirteen- weeks-old  capons.  Sold 
dirt  cheap  by  another  farmer  headed  for  the  shipyards.  The 
other  hens  resented  them  so,  we  had  to  improvise  a  sort  of 
range  for  them  near  by,  and  put  up  a  crude  shelter  consisting 
of  two  old  bulkhead  doors.  It  was  a  day's  work,  just  cutting 
and  stripping  poles,  and  driving  them  into  the  ground. 

But  then,  everything  is  work,  it  seems.  There  is  grass  to 
be  cut.  Weeds  to  be  pulled.  Or  milk  pails  to  scald,  or  water 
to  haul.  Our  water  problem  is  the  worst:  bring  it  from  the 
well  across  the  road;  heat  it  in  the  wash  boiler;  push  it  front 
on  the  stove;  push  it  back  when  there  is  cooking  to  do;  push 
it  front  again.  Every  time  Jo  says,  "Are  you  very  busy  now, 
Taffy?"  I  don't  answer.  I  just  pick  up  a  pail  and  go  to  the  well. 
It's  become  reflexive. 
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Rosie  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.  When  I  get  lonesome,  I  take 
her  by  the  rope  and  we  walk  across  the  fields  to  the  woods. 
It's  an  adventure  for  her.  When  I  go  up  to  her  now,  she  starts 
toward  me,  full  of  frolic. 
It's  dull  being  a  cow. 

And  it's  dull  for  Corporal  Smith's  wife  too,  not  having 
Corporal  Smith. 

Your 
TAFF 
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July  23 

DEAR  BILL, 

I  am  glad  you  received  the  lantern  in  good  condition.  There 
were  several  in  the  barn,  and  I  sent  the  best. 

We  follow  your  progress  in  home-making  with  delight.  Jt 
almost  convinces  me  that  men  are  more  domestic  than 
women.  Or  is  it  just  the  architect  in  you?  I  wonder  how,  after 
working  in  an  operating  room  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  you 
have  the  energy  to  turn  to  hut-building.  Hank  wrote  us  yester- 
day that  yours  was  the  most  ambitious  dwelling  in  your  part 
of  the  island.  It  must  be  indeed  with  cement  floors  under  your 
bunks,  and  red-and-yellow  foot  lockers. 

I  like  to  think  that  only  an  American  would  set  about  to 
improve  his  living  conditions  with  such  speed  and  ingenuity. 

Taff  and  I  have  not  improved  an  iota  over  Aunt  Het's  way 
of  living.  All  our  spare  dollars  have  gone  into  hens  and  cow 
and  the  feed  thereof.  Even  if  we  could  afford  electric  equip- 
ment or  a  pump  for  the  water,  I  doubt  if  we  could  buy  them. 

What  we  could  do  is  improve  our  appearance.  It  takes  a 
man  or  a  social  life,  certainly  a  degree  of  leisure,  to  keep  a 
woman  interested  in  hair  curlers  and  nail  polish. 

Taff  and  I  agreed  to  change  today.  Ceremony  has  gone  out 
of  our  life.  We  don't  dine;  we  just  eat  because  we're  hungry. 
Because  we're  hungry,  we  don't  talk  much  at  table.  And 
when  we're  through,  we  get  up.  That's  all.  Same  with  clothes. 
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In  the  morning  I  put  on  what's  hanging  across  the  chair  by 
my  bed.  If  my  vanity  or  conscience  suggests  a  clean  blouse,  I 
remember  I  must  clean  out  the  stall  first  or  get  some  brush 
for  the  new  peas  coming  in. 

Once  in  a  while  I  make  an  effort  to  change  my  ways.  For 
instance,  the  other  night  I  found  a  small  oblong  glass  dish 
in  the  dining-room  cupboard.  I  emptied  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
into  it  and  passed  it  to  Taffy.  She  looked  suspiciously  at  me. 

"What's  up?"  she  asked. 

"Have  one,"  I  urged.  "The  same  brand,  except  they're  in  a 
dish." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Taff,  accepting  one  with  some  diffidence. 

After  a  minute  she  said,  "I  think  I  like  cigarettes  better 
straight  from  the  pack,  don't  you?" 

I  agreed.  "I  just  thought  I'd  try  it." 

"I  know  how  you  feel,"  said  Taffy.  "But  a  lot  of  that  old 
nonsense  seems  silly  now." 

I  keep  thinking  that  maybe  it's  all  those  "silly"  things  you 
will  want  to  find  when  you  come  home  again.  I  will  have  out- 
grown them  in  this  sober,  practical  life.  Keeping  your  seams 
straight  or  your  brows  plucked  aren't  worth  the  bother  now 

But  they  will  be.  Wait  and  see. 

Jo 
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August  4 

DEAR  HANK, 

Business  is  picking  up.  We've  got  a  girl  child  coming.  Name 
of  Daphne.  Child  of  Doris  and  Jake  Frothingham.  Know  him? 
Long  story  to  the  effect  that  Doris  has  to  work  and  maids  don't 
stay  put  or  sober.  We  have  received  letters  sprinkled  with 
tears,  and  an  attractive  price.  So  why  not?  What's  a  home 
without  a  seven-year-oldster! 

Daphne  does  needlepoint,  reads  editorials  in  the  Times, 
and  can  braid  her  own  hair.  Once  she  mixed  a  batch  of  perfect 
martinis.  (I  don't  know  why  Doris  threw  that  into  the  dos- 
sier.) The  child  has  been  in  the  best  schools  since  she  was 
four.  She's  allergic  to  horsehair  and  egg  yolk,  and  will  we 
boil  her  milk  ten  minutes.  Imagine  this  cocktail-shaking  intel- 
lectual in  a  country  school  with  outdoor  privies! 

We're  putting  Daphne  in  the  chimney  chamber,  and  paint- 
ing its  ceiling  yellow.  Jo  has  cheered  up  immensely  now  that 
an  earnest  little  girl  is  coming  to  offset  the  wild  little  boys. 

A  woodchuck  ate  half  our  upper  garden  the  other  night. 
Jo  goes  out  with  an  old  fowling  piece  every  morning  and 
squats  uncomfortably  in  the  wet  field.  As  yet  no  luck. 

We're  meeting  the  orphanage  Monday. 

Say  a  prayer, 
TAFFY 
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August  8 
DEAR  BELL, 

The  children  came  yesterday.  We  had  not  expected  them 
quite  so  soon,  but  a  friend  of  Connie's  who  was  coming  to 
Portland  agreed  to  bring  them  along. 

The  twins  call  themselves  Bumper  and  Biffer.  When  we 
walked  up  to  them  on  the  station  platform,  they  were  rum- 
maging in  their  luggage  for  toys.  I  expected  them  to  be  be- 
wildered, even  in  tears.  Mostly,  they  wanted  to  be  assured  of 
a  few  facts. 

"Do  you  have  a  real  cow?" 

"Is  your  Daddy  a  soldier  too?" 

"We  won't  have  to  go  to  school,  will  we?" 

"Did  you  ever  ride  in  a  real  airplane?" 

"Will  we  have  to  take  naps  here?" 

Apparently  I  gave  all  the  right  answers,  for  they  picked  up 
their  belongings  and  raced  to  the  car.  When  we  got  home, 
Biffer  said,  pointing  to  the  front  lawn,  "Is  that  your  yard?" 
I  assured  him  it  was  all  mine  as  far  as  he  could  see.  He  looked 
incredulous.  "That  too?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  field.  I 
nodded.  "You  mean,"  he  said,  "I  can  go  every  place — all  over 
the  wide  world!" 

Daphne  is  a  cool  little  number.  She's  sedate  and  polite  like 
her  mother,  and  from  all  accounts  strong  on  brains  like  her 
father.  In  a  moment  of  ardor,  she  might  kiss  you  hygienically 
on  the  cheek,  but  I  doubt  if  I'll  ever  know  her  that  intimately. 

Tomorrow  I  start  canning.  Our  tomatoes  are  wonderful. 

How  are  yours? 

Jo 
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August  15 

DEAR  HANK, 

I'm  like  a  tired  sheep  dog  these  days,  except  that  I  chase 
kids  instead  of  sheep.  Before  the  morning  is  well  under  way, 
I  find  Biffer  sitting  astride  the  well  wall,  spitting  at  his  image 
in  the  water.  Or  Bumper  chasing  hens  with  a  scythe.  Or  both 
of  them  sampling  potato  spray.  They  crash  through  flower 
beds,  fling  rocks  at  the  birds,  strew  scratch  feed  all  over  the 
barn. 

When  I  scold  them,  they  stand  with  dreamy  inattention 
and  scan  the  horizon  for  fresh  ideas. 

At  night  they  belt  away  at  each  other.  Bang!  One  of  them 
hits  the  footboard  of  the  bed.  Wham!  Another  lands  on  the 
floor.  I  go  up  only  when  a  slat  gives  way.  For  the  most  part 
they  battle  in  a  terrible  silence  broken  only  by  the  sound  of 
their  labored  breathing.  Later,  when  I  tuck  them  in,  they 
look  like  exhausted  warriors  fallen  on  a  rumpled  battlefield. 
I  lay  them  in  their  torn  pajamas  on  the  floor,  make  up  the 
bed  afresh,  and  replace  the  unconscious  bodies. 

I'm  in  bad  shape  myself  tonight.  Maybe  you  can  see  why. 

TAFFY 
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August  25 

DEAR  BILL, 

This  is  a  tender  summer  day  full  of  bees  and  phlox,  and 
drenched  with  sun.  The  garden  has  lost  its  trim  look,  but  it's 
still  burdened  with  food.  If  it  were  in  New  York,  and  I  had  a 
push  cart,  what  money  I'd  make. 

On  canning  days  we  are  out  of  bed  by  five  o'clock,  which 
affords  us  ample  time  to  pick  the  vegetables  before  breakfast. 
Taffy  does  most  of  the  snipping  and  preparing.  From  then  on, 
she's  free  to  chase  the  kids.  I  wash  and  scald  jars,  swear 
roundly  at  my  burns.  The  wash  boiler  bubbles.  The  ceiling 
drips.  The  walls  sweat.  I  evaporate. 

But  as  the  preserve  shelves  fill  up,  I  find  a  very  positive 
satisfaction  with  the  work  and  myself.  The  perfection  of  proc- 
essed foods  has  been  wasted  on  me  until  I  tried  a  crude 
duplication  of  the  same.  So  had  the  miracle  of  turning  on  a 
faucet  or  of  snapping  an  electric  switch. 

We  have  a  dog  called  Amy.  I'm  sure  she  is  the  product  of 
a  misalliance,  for  her  head  is  beautiful.  But  her  body  is  the 
clumsiest  arrangement  of  dog  I've  ever  seen.  She  dropped  by 
one  day  to  inspect  our  garbage  pails  and  was  imprisoned  by 
the  attentions  of  the  twins.  It's  another  mouth  to  feed,  but 
I've  given  up  caring. 

Had  anyone  told  me  last  April  that  I'd  be  down  with  three 
children,  two  dozen  hens  and  a  cow  and  a  dog,  I  would  have 
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rushed  for  the  nearest  closet  and  hidden.  You  can  accept  any- 
thing if  it  approaches  gradually  enough. 

Please  send  a  detailed  description  of  your  housewarming, 
which  should  be  coming  soon.  You  say  you  built  the  hut  to 
last  a  long  time  so  that  we  can  visit  it  on  That  Trip  Around 
The  World.  I  hope  so.  But  whether  or  not,  your  desire  to 
build  something  solid  and  endurable  is  more  important. 

I  think  we're  both  on  the  right  track,  for  I've  got  a  pretty 
good  proposition  up  here  myself.  Come  up  and  see  it  some- 
time. 

Love, 
Jo 
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August  27 
DEAREST  HANK, 

These  are  the  times  that  try  the  soul. 

Bumper  fell  in  Clum's  pond.  Amy  saved  him  but  had  to  bite 
a  piece  out  of  his  shoulder  to  do  it.  We  couldn't  get  a  doctor, 
there  being  only  two  scattered  over  some  eleven  towns. 

Sent  an  S.O.S.  to  Susan,  who  is  practical  and  detached 
about  accidents.  (Once  she  delivered  a  baby  and  a  colt.)  She 
looked  Bumper  over  and  guessed  he'd  live  to  an  active  old 
age.  It  was  more  than  she  could  hope  for  her  husband,  who 
has  not  written  in  four  months.  I  told  her  no  news  was  good 
news.  And  she  said  she  would  kill  the  next  person  who  pulled 
that  line. 

Then  I  said  it  certainly  wasn't  any  fun.  (What  else  can  you 
say?)  Susan  said  for  God's  sake  stop  mouthing  those  silly 
understatements  and  would  I  please  remove  the  children 
from  the  room  because  she  felt  like  swearing  something  awful. 
Susan  has  to  say  bad  words  or  she'll  cry. 

She  is  desperate  among  other  reasons  because  she  has  no 
wood  ahead  for  the  winter  and  there  is  not  a  prayer  of  get- 
ting any.  Seems  strange  up  here  in  this  land  of  timber,  but 
that  is  a  fact. 

I  asked  Susan  why  we  all  couldn't  go  into  the  woods  and 
bring  back  deadwood  at  least.  It  would  carry  her  for  a  little 
while.  She  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Drop-in-the-bucket  ideas 
filter  through  you  every  so  often,  Taffy.  Come  the  Revolu- 
tion, I  guess  I'll  ask  them  to  save  you  after  all." 

You  can  see  what  a  peculiar  girl  she  is. 

I'm  glad  I'm  simple  and  uncomplicated.  Do  you  still  like 
the  type? 

TAFF 
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August  28 

DEAR  BELL, 

What  I  haven't  let  myself  in  for! 

The  twins  have  stripped  five  apple  trees  clean  of  bark.  They 
may  as  well  have  cut  them  down  for  all  the  apples  we'll  get 
another  year.  They've  fed  poison  ivy  to  Rosie,  thrown  buckets 
of  mash  down  the  well;  loosened  the  pickets  in  the  fence. 
Then  to  make  it  a  day  perfect  in  horribleness,  they  dug  up  a 
woodchuck  I  buried,  and  took  it  to  bed  with  them  in  a  brown 
paper  bag.  This,  dear  spouse,  is  a  sample  day. 

When  I  saw  that  dreadful  animal  in  bed,  something 
snapped  in  my  head  like  a  garter.  I  grabbed  a  hairbrush  and 
applied  it  to  their  bottoms  with  vigor.  When  I  was  finished, 
Biffer  stopped  yelling  immediately;  and  I  saw  with  relief  no 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  said,  "That  didn't  hurt  as  good  as  Daddy. 
Could  me  and  Bumper  have  a  cookie?" 

Thinking  to  regain  my  temper,  I  went  outdoors.  The  kids 
looked  so  cute  in  their  nighties.  I  felt  a  brute.  I  wondered  if 
they  had  learned  anything  constructive  from  throwing  mash 
down  the  well.  Then  I  glanced  at  what  was  a  fine  little 
orchard.  I  looked  at  the  sagging  pickets  I  had  set  up  with 
such  labor  in  the  spring.  Thought  of  the  well,  mash-flavored, 
and  almost  choked  on  my  fury. 

Remember  our  plans  about  eight  kids  in  a  brave  new 
world?  Darling,  if  it  makes  no  difference  to  you,  would  you 
cut  the  number  to  three  and  order  all  girls? 

Good  night,  soldier. 

Jo 
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September  2 

DEAR  HANK, 

You  might  as  well  be  in  Hoboken,  so  unexotic  are  your 
letters. 

Look  under  the  sweat  band  of  your  hat  and  find  me  a  mili- 
tary secret  to  share  with  a  trusted  friend. 

Neither  you  nor  Bill  has  ever  had  so  much  as  a  comma 
censored  in  your  letters.  Now,  isn't  that  being  on  the  stuffy 
side?  Or  will  it  get  you  a  promotion? 

Other  wives  are  cut  in  on  the  most  fascinating  dope  out  of 
Murmansk,  Italy,  New  Guinea.  They  say,  "What  do  you 
hear  from  Hank?"  And  I  say,  "He's  been  having  a  tough  time 
with  his  right  molar.  He  slept  like  a  log  on  August  the  first." 

For  an  ex-reporter  of  promise,  you'll  end  up  writing  the 
annual  report  for  the  D.A.R.  if  you  don't  watch  out. 

Up  here  the  high  point  of  the  day  is  mail  time.  When  Bad- 
ger, the  postman,  has  nothing  for  us,  he  just  slows  down, 
honks  his  horn,  and  shouts,  "Ha,  ha,  guess  he's  got  him  an- 
other girl."  I  don't  encourage  Badger  in  this  irrepressible 
brand  of  wit,  but  nothing  short  of  a  well-aimed  brick  will 
stop  him.  Other  days  when  I  see  his  car  up  the  road,  I  run 
out  and  wait  at  the  mail  box.  On  these  occasions  he  says,  "See 
you  jest  got  up,"  and  whinnies  with  laughter.  He  assumes  all 
city  girls  sleep  till  noon. 

The  following  represents  the  mail  in  a  typical  week: 
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Monday:  The  Sunday  N.Y.  Times  (our  only  contact  with  the 

outside  world). 

Tuesday:  O.P.A.  application  blank  for  kerosene. 
Wednesday:  Notice  of  a  movie  I  can't  see  eleven  miles  away. 
Thursday:  A  letter  from  Connie  promising  to  write  later. 
Friday:  Notice  on  new  air-raid  signals. 
Saturday:  Chicken  wire  from  Sears.  And  a  check  for  .09^ 

over-postage. 

We  ration  the  Times  to  make  it  last  all  week.  Jo  and  I  both 
look  at  the  headlines  together  the  minute  the  paper  arrives. 
Then,  after  supper  on  Monday,  I  read  the  ads  while  Jo  pores 
over  maps  in  the  Review  of  the  Week.  I  resist  the  theatre  sec- 
tion until  Wednesday,  just  to  have  something  to  look  forward 
to.  Jo  puts  off  Books  until  then  too.  By  Friday  the  paper  is 
well  thumbed.  Then  Jo  begins,  "Did  you  see  that  piece  by 
Matthews?"  and  despite  the  most  vigorous  nod  from  me,  she 
tells  the  story  anyway.  The  crossword  puzzle  is  kept  for  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Then  Daphne  and  I  lie  in  the  hammock  and 
do  it  together. 

See  how  much  I  can  write  without  telling  you  anything 
vital,  darling?  Except,  of  course,  that  I  love  you. 

TAFFY 
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September  12 

DEAR  BILL, 

I  am  almost  ready  to  settle  back  in  a  rocking  chair,  life  is 
getting  that  easy.  Daphne  is  now  in  school.  The  twins  are 
right  side  up  again.  They  have  their  dog  and  the  dog  has 
thistles  and  a  bell  around  its  neck.  My  onions  are  drying  in  a 
big  tarpaulin  outside  the  barn.  I'm  so  tanned  my  freckles 
don't  show,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  I'm  almost 
handsome. 

If  I  could  only  know  for  sure  that  Daphne  is  happy.  Her 
reserve  is  such  that  a  complaint  would  amount  to  gushing. 
The  school  she  attends  is  a  red-brick  one-roomer,  filled  with 
forty  kids  of  assorted  ages  and  smells  who  get  examined  every 
Monday  for  lice.  There  is  a  pot-bellied  stove  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  for  which  the  children  carry  the  wood.  In  a 
clump  of  pines  out  back  stands  a  two-holer.  Daphne  is  not 
at  all  superior  to  this  rude  institution,  for  I  have  never  heard 
her  make  a  criticism. 

Sometimes  I  long  to  kiss  her  goodnight,  but  she  discourages 
any  intimacy,  choosing  to  maintain  a  pleasant  formal  relation- 
ship like  a  visiting  bishop.  Her  favorite  author  is  Poe.  She 
hates  gingerbread  and  irises,  the  National  Anthem  and  mus- 
taches; anything  sentimental,  frivolous  or  showy. 

Maybe  she  spent  one  day  a  long  time  ago  being  a  child 
and  found  it  boring.  The  other  night  she  said,  "May  I  try  to 
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do  something  about  your  hair  one  day?  It  is  so  unfair,  the 
way  you  do  it."  I  was  terribly  pleased  that  she  should  want 
to  improve  me. 

It's  a  happy  thought  that  the  summer  is  at  an  end  and 
everyone  accounted  for.  My  best  to  Hank.  And  to  you,  you 
know — 

Jo 
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September  17 

DEAR  HANK, 

It's  coming  on  to  Indian-summer  days.  Our  garden  is  ablaze 
with  dahlias  and  marigolds.  The  pumpkins  squat  in  the  worn 
old  earth  like  golden  idols.  We  need  rain  desperately. 

The  well  is  so  low  that  we  can  wash  dishes  but  once  a  day. 
( No  complaint  from  this  department. )  I  had  always  supposed 
rain  was  something  that  fell  only  when  you  had  on  a  good  hat 
and  couldn't  catch  a  cab.  Now  I  see  that  it's  mighty  im- 
portant: grows  food  and  gives  drink.  Very  impressive  stuff. 
No  wonder  the  early  tribes  paid  it  come-on  money. 

The  twins  and  I  spent  last  night  in  their  wigwam  up  in  the 
woods.  We  took  a  jar  of  kidney  beans  and  a  jug  of  swizzle. 
Daphne  refused  to  come.  For  my  money  she's  an  untouchable 
sort  of  brat.  The  other  day  she  wouldn't  swim  in  the  pond 
because  she  saw  a  bird  feather  and  onion  skin  in  it.  I  think 
that  is  neurotic  in  a  youngster. 

Thank  heavens,  the  twins  don't  hold  with  such.  We  had  a 
fine  night:  blew  frogs'  bellies  and  stayed  up  to  see  the  moon 
rise.  I  played  my  harmonica  while  the  kids  lay  in  my  lap 
quiet  and  peaceful.  I  had  a  feeling  we'd  be  friends  forever. 
We  slept  wrapped  up  in  each  other,  breathing  pine-needle 
air.  A  lovely  night. 

The  next  morning  we  came  home  to  find  Jo  feeding  one  of 
the  local  boys  breakfast,  and  dickering  over  a  young  pig.  Pigs 
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are  no  bother  and  we  have  an  abundance  of  milk  to  dispose 
of.  Bumper  wants  to  call  the  pig  Bolonia,  and  Daphne  wants 
to  feed  it.  Wait  till  that  elegant  thing  starts  carrying  slops! 

Did  I  tell  you  we  have  rabbits?  Only  two.  Bumper  ties  them 
to  Amy  by  a  rope  and  puts  them  out  on  the  lawn  to  graze. 
The  dog  sits  as  still  as  a  hitching  post  while  the  rabbits  feed 
around  her.  Then  she  moves  on  to  a  greener  patch.  I'm  sure 
this  nursemaiding  is  humiliating  work  for  poor  Amy  and  she 
only  does  it  to  please  the  twins. 

As  for  the  twins,  the  ginger  is  fast  leaving  them.  Perhaps  all 
they  needed  was  a  bad  mattress  and  their  shoes  off. 

Must  help  hammer  some  boards  around  the  pig  pen.  Then 
I'm  going  to  paint  my  nails  as  an  antidote. 

Good  night,  Angel. 
TAFFY 
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September  20 

DEAR  GENERAL, 

All  over  the  village  families  are  chopping,  gathering,  piling 
their  wood  against  the  winter.  Mornings  are  snappy  and 
appetizing.  A  thin,  fragrant  smell  of  wood  smoke  comes  in 
with  the  air  as  we  sit  down  at  breakfast. 

I  love  September  after  the  heavy  work  of  summer.  I  can 
feel  the  frown  leave  my  face,  and  an  extravagant  indolence 
possess  me.  How  I  wish  you  could  have  a  furlough!  And  see 
the  riotous  colors  in  the  hills,  and  the  frantic  harvesting  of 
the  squirrels;  our  barn  full  of  hay  and  crickets,  pumpkins  and 
Rosie  smell. 

The  boys  are  brown  and  scratched  all  over.  They  are  busy 
with  a  thousand  chores  and  visits  to  their  animals. 

Daphne  is  happy  at  school.  She's  ungradeable.  Way  out  in 
front  in  history,  reading  and  geography. 

Nights  we  play  the  organ  for  the  children  before  they  go  to 
bed.  Sometimes  we  make  fudge  or  pop  corn;  write  a  few  let- 
ters, or  just  sit  and  look  at  our  nails. 

Do  I  sound  placid  and  bumpkinish?  I  am. 

Do  I  know  there's  a  war  on?  I  do. 

That  you're  in?  Well,  what  do  you  think? 

I  can't  help  it.  I'm  lonesome  working  or  playing  and  there's 
no  cure  for  it. 

Jo 
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September  24 
DEAREST  BILL, 

Last  night  we  "came  out"  into  Hosstrough  society. 

Like  this:  we  figured  what  with  all  the  divorcee  and,  for 
all  we  know,  illegitimate-child  rumors,  and  the  length  of  time 
given  to  let  such  simmer  and  grow  cold,  maybe  now  we  could 
give  a  party  for  the  neighbors.  No  one  under  fifty  and  every- 
one as  native  as  clover.  We  purposely  excluded  Susan  and 
Fabia  so  that  the  balance  of  power  would  remain  with  the 
oldsters. 

Well,  darling,  it  began  stiffly  with  enough  fidgety  polite- 
ness to  choke  a  moose.  The  womenfolk  made  no  effort  not  to 
look  around  the  house.  I  was  glad  Aunt  Het's  decor  had  not 
been  changed  by  so  much  as  an  antimacassar. 

I  broke  out  some  86-proof  rum,  which  was  refused  by  the 
ladies  in  a  semi-state  of  shock  at  the  very  proposal.  The  men 
tossed  it  down  neat  and  fast. 

Taff  got  behind  the  organ,  pulled  out  all  the  stops,  and 
in  no  time  Clum,  Ivory,  and  Arch  had  gathered  around  her. 
Entertaining  the  women  was  upstream  work  for  me,  for  the 
ladies  kept  their  eyes  on  Taffy.  Finally,  more  in  desperation 
than  generosity  I  suggested  a  hot  drink.  (You  know  how 
virtuous  a  hot  drink  sounds.  Next  to  milk  toast,  it's  what  the 
doctor  ordered. ) 

With  the  permission  of  a  few  uncertain  nods  from  the 
ladies,  I  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  as  they  say  in  books.  Fixed 
up  a  tray  of  buttered  rums  that  darn  near  killed  one  quart, 
camouflaging  the  women's  drinks  with  slugs  of  maple  syrup. 

Before  I  had  a  chance  to  appreciate  my  cleverness,  the 
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party  was  in  full  swing.  The  twins  woke  up,  so  we  brought 
them  down  and  they  cleaned  up  the  doughnuts.  We  did  a 
waltz,  a  square  dance,  exchanged  a  couple  of  uproarious 
squeezes,  and  tapped  another  bottle. 

Everyone  had  the  best  time.  We  pushed  them  home  long 
after  midnight.  Clum  kept  saying,  "You  live  only  once,  isn't 
that  so."  I  assured  him  it  was,  but  insisted  that  he  put  on  his 
coat  for  it  was  late.  Mrs.  Clum  said,  "Clum  always  git  to 
philosophize  when  he  feels  good."  She  looked  at  him  with 
considerable  pride. 

Taffy  was  a  great  hit.  Even  the  women  liked  her.  When 
Ivory  Cleaves  was  leaving,  he  said  to  Taffy,  "I  never  thought 
much  of  blondes.  They  look  so  hard  to  keep  clean,  but  you 
suit  me  fine."  It  was  probably  the  prettiest  speech  he  ever 
made. 

This,  dear  Bill,  was  a  hot  time  as  old  towns  go. 

Jo 


September  28 
DEAREST  BILL, 

We've  been  done  in  all  around. 

First  the  capons.  I  bought  them  for  a  song.  They  looked 
good.  Once  home  they  humped  up  and  slept  on  one  leg.  Two 
of  them  died  within  a  few  days.  Turns  out  they  have  a  dis- 
ease, coccidiosis,  and  must  be  purged,  fed  cod  liver  oil,  and 
moved  to  a  new  range.  That  means  digging  more  holes  for  the 
fence  posts. 

Next  Rosie.  Clum  was  down  inspecting  this  infirmary- 
menagerie  of  ours  we  like  to  call  a  farm,  when  he  told  me  I 
must  start  to  dry  up  Rosie.  "She'll  be  comin'  in  in  'bout  three 
months  now."  I  gazed  at  him  in  horror,  wondering  if  he  meant 
what  I  was  wildly  guessing  at.  "You  mean  she's  going  to 
calve?"  "Shoah,"  says  Clum  mildly.  "Took  her  up  t'Slater's, 
must  be  last  April,  t'be  bulled." 

I  was  furious.  "Why  didn't  you  say  so  when  you  sold  her  to 
me?  I  wouldn't  have  bought  a  cow  in  that  condition." 

"Now  that's  jest  plain  wild  talk,"  said  Clum.  "Slater's  got  a 
mighty  fine  bull.  Wait  till  you  see  the  calf." 

"But  I  don't  want  a  calf.  And  I  would  not  have  bought  a 
pig  if  I  knew  Rosie  had  to  be  dried  up." 

"Oh,  pigs  eat  anything,"  Clum  assured  me,  and  went  into 
the  barn  to  look  at  Rosie. 

I  followed  him  in.  I  saw  all  my  projects  collapsing.  "I  sup- 
pose you'll  tell  me  next  that  hens  go  on  strike  in  the  winter." 

Clum  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  "Don't  'spect  a  hen's  goin' 
to  bother  much  with  layin'  when  it  gits  cold,  do  you?"  he 
asked  gruffly. 

I  don't  expect  anything.  I  wish  I  were  driving  a  jeep,  so 
there. 

Jo 
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September  30 

MY  DEAR  HANK, 

We  prayed  for  rain.  It  came  four  days  ago  and  has  not 
stopped  since.  Line  Storm,  it's  called  up  here. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  filled  with  threat.  We  all 
were  irritable  meeting  for  breakfast.  The  twins  slugged  each 
other  at  table,  called  Jo  a  stinker,  and  sailed  a  bowl  of  cereal 
into  Daphne's  lap. 

Then  a  wind  came,  first  in  nasty  little  gusts  followed  by  a 
fierce  blow  that  sent  the  trees  rocking  from  side  to  side.  Came 
an  awful  calm  made  more  false  and  threatening  by  an  op- 
pressive darkness. 

We  went  through  our  work  in  double-quick  time.  I  felt 
scratchy  as  if  an  insect  were  crawling  between  my  shoulders. 
Even  the  animals  were  restless. 

At  noon  it  was  pitch  black.  Daphne  came  home,  school 
having  been  dismissed.  I  thought  to  batten  down  our  hatches 
but  couldn't  see  a  hatch  for  fright. 

The  storm  broke  at  two  o'clock.  Never  have  I  been  so  terri- 
fied. Did  you  ever  hear  wind  scream  like  an  hysterical  woman? 
Did  you  ever  see  great  elms  tossing  and  thrashing  about  like 
little  bushes? 

The  twins,  who  never  shed  a  tear,  cried  and  clung  to  us. 
Daphne  lay  on  the  couch  with  a  pillow  over  her  head.  Jo 
stood  near  the  window,  her  face  stiff  and  frozen.  She  looked 
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fifty.  Presently  she  let  out  a  yell,  "Watch  the  kids,"  and  ran 
out  towards  the  back  room. 

I  went  to  the  window,  and  there  across  the  field,  traveling 
at  incredible  speed,  bucketing  over  and  over,  was  Hod's  hen 
house.  It  was  falling  apart,  discharging  hens  in  all  directions. 

Then  I  knew  where  Jo  had  gone.  Commanding  the  children 
to  stay  on  the  couch  with  Daphne,  I  followed  Jo  out  towards 
the  barn.  She  was  bringing  in  two  hens.  She  was  drenched.  As 
soon  as  I  stepped  outside  the  barn,  I  was  almost  blown  at  the 
hen  house.  The  wind  was  wild. 

The  hen-house  door  was  gone.  The  nails  on  the  roof  were 
pulled  out  to  their  full  length.  I  looked  across  at  the  capon 
range  where  wire  and  posts  once  stood.  There  was  nothing 
left,  including  the  birds,  to  mark  the  spot.  ( I  found  four  still 
alive  in  the  woods  today. ) 

Down  on  the  river  rode  a  tide  of  debris:  porch  chairs,  bird 
houses,  sawhorses,  weather  vanes.  It  was  an  awful  sight. 

We  went  to  bed  early  that  night.  That  is,  we  thought  to.  But 
the  night  was  given  over  to  mopping  and  sopping  up.  Such 
leaks!  We  ran  the  beds  around  the  room  like  kiddy  cars  in  the 
vain  hope  of  saving  the  mattresses.  One  of  our  windows  stuck, 
and  a  small  Niagara  poured  in. 

As  I  said,  we're  in  our  fourth  day.  The  storm  is  on  its  death- 
bed. But  oh,  the  wetness  of  everything!  The  chimneys  smoke, 
the  lamps  smell.  So  do  the  hens  in  the  barn.  And  now  we're 
starting  to  give  off  in  a  dank  way. 

When  I  think  of  the  fine  brownstone  safety  of  our  New 
York  apartment,  I  wonder  what  manner  of  romantic  notion 
drove  me  to  this  godforsaken,  mildewed,  ruined  place. 

Very  damply  yours, 
TAFFY 


October  14 

DEAR  BILL, 

Maybe  it  was  a  good  night's  sleep,  for  today  I  feel  we  are 
doing  all  right.  (Touch  wood.) 

There  is  a  gent  out  in  the  South  Pacific  who  might  let  me 
know  how  he's  doing.  Weeks  have  gone  by  without  a  word. 
How  was  the  hut-warming?  Last  night  I  dreamed  you  were 
pursued  by  a  regiment  of  Japs;  and  as  you  ran  you  kept 
wolfing  down  an  enormous  candy  bar.  When  it  occurred  to 
me  the  Japs  wanted  only  your  candy  bar,  I  woke  up  in  a 
sweat  of  relief. 

We  went  apple  picking  last  week  up  to  Slater's  orchard. 
Mr.  Slater  accepted  our  offer  of  a  day's  help.  In  return  we 
could  have  as  many  apples  as  we  could  carry  home.  It  was 
heartbreaking  to  see  that  beautifully  kept  orchard  loaded 
down  with  fruit,  at  least  half  of  which  must  spoil  for  want  of 
pickers.  Old  Slater  has  offered  what  would  ordinarily  be 
fabulous  pay  to  schoolboys  for  their  help. 

We  have  decided  to  keep  the  pig  and  feed  it  grain.  I  dare 
say  it  will  be  better  flavored  than  a  garbage-fed  hog.  When 
it  gets  close  to  two  hundred  pounds,  it  can  be  butchered. 

Taff  had  a  horrible  experience  the  other  night.  It  was 
mostly  my  fault.  Seems  as  how  Hod,  more  liberal  with  advice 
than  help,  told  her  that  hens  were  more  easily  caught  and 
killed  at  night  than  in  the  day.  This  seemed  more  reasonable 
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than  most  of  Hod's  suggestions,  so  I  agreed  to  do  a  night  job 
on  a  capon. 

I  caught  the  bird  easily  enough,  swung  it  over  my  head  a 
few  times  to  dizzy  it,  and  laid  it  over  a  tree  stump  which  is 
our  chopping  block.  The  light  from  Taffy's  lantern  was  so 
wavering  that  I  made  a  bad  aim.  And  that  darn  bird  flew 
blindly  straight  into  TafFs  face.  She  dropped  the  lantern, 
screamed,  fought  with  the  hen,  and  ran  madly  towards  the 
woods.  It  was  a  gruesome  experience  for  her,  and  I  doubt  if 
she  will  ever  feel  friendly  towards  chicken  hereafter. 

Apart  from  small  accidents  such  as  Biffer  falling  from  a 
tree  and  spraining  his  arm,  we  make  out  pretty  well.  Friends 
write  from  the  city  asking  how  I  endure  the  loneliness,  the 
lack  of  excitement.  How  can  you  do  without  a  radio,  a  tele- 
phone, the  daily  newspaper,  they  cry.  I  say  I  have  all  the 
excitement  I  can  stand.  I've  got  a  pregnant  cow;  I've  got  hens 
to  kill  if  I  get  bloodthirsty.  What's  your  outlet? 

As  for  newspapers — their  absence  is  a  blessing.  Maybe  I 
don't  know  when  Rome  falls,  but  then  I  am  spared  exposure 
to  the  blitherings  of  assorted  demented  characters  in  public 
life  who  think  they  are  winning  the  war  all  by  themselves. 

This  is  no  picnic.  But  it  could  be  if  the  fella  weren't  missing 
who's  loved  by 

Jo 
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October  10 

DEAR  HANK, 

I  have  had  a  bad  scare  and  will  not  sleep  a  wink  tonight. 
So  I  will  write  you  about  my  awful  visitor. 

After  Jo  went  to  bed,  I  sat  up  doing  my  eyebrows.  It's  been 
a  still  night  except  for  the  wind  which  came  whining  down 
the  chimney  like  a  complaining  kitten.  A  knock  came  to  the 
back-shed  door.  Just  one  sharp  crack  of  a  knock.  I  waited  for 
more.  None  came.  I  grabbed  the  poker  by  the  fire  as  the 
knocking  began  again.  This  time  very  soft  gentle  tappings. 

I  thought  I  meant  to  sit  tight  with  my  poker  but  something 
compelled  me  to  go  to  the  door.  There  stood  a  man.  He  wore 
a  hunting  cap,  and  carried  a  gun  and  a  lantern  with  a  red 
light.  His  face  was  bristling  with  beard.  His  eyes  were  red 
and  furtive.  He  had  almost  no  teeth  in  his  mouth.  Before  I 
could  say  a  word,  he  stepped  in,  followed  by  a  bedraggled 
hound  dog. 

"Evenin',"  he  said. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  lost  my  other  dog.  Seed  it  about  anywheres?  A  mate  to 
this  one  here." 

"Sorry.  Maybe  up  at  ClufFs.  Did  you  try  there?" 

"Nope.  I've  a  mind  to  stop  here  a  minute,"  he  declared.  He 
walked  into  the  sitting  room  without  a  further  by-your-leave, 
turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  stare  at  me.  His  dog 
lay  on  the  hearth  beside  him. 


"You  all  alone?"  he  asked,  still  smiling  his  horrid  smile. 

"Heavens,  no.  The  place  is  stuffed  with  people." 

"Got  anything  to  take  the  chill  off?" 

"I  could  make  you  some  tea." 

"Tea!  Well,  I  kin  bear  it,"  said  the  madman  with  a  resigned 
air. 

I  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  put  some  tea  in  a  cup.  I  was 
pouring  the  water  when  I  felt  him  behind  me.  I  turned  around 
and  there  he  was,  grinning.  "Mighty  purty  gel  you  are,"  he 
said. 

I  handed  the  unbrewed  mess  of  tea  to  him,  but  I  held  on  to 
the  tea  kettle.  I  was  glad  it  was  full  of  boiling  water.  I  won- 
dered how  Het  would  have  handled  such  a  visitor.  "Put  that 
into  you,"  I  ordered,  my  voice  cracking  with  fright.  "And 
get  moving  after  your  lost  dog.  I  wasn't  expecting  visitors 
and  have  other  things  to  do." 

He  swallowed  the  tea  in  two  gulps  and  handed  the  cup 
back  to  me.  As  I  reached  for  it,  he  continued  to  hold  it,  still 
staring  at  me  with  a  wicked  smirk. 

I  left  him  holding  the  cup,  half  backed  to  the  door  and 
threw  it  open.  "Call  your  dog.  I  can't  keep  this  door  open  all 
night." 

He  adjusted  his  cap  and  stepped  outside.  "Much  obliged," 
he  said  as  I  shut  the  door  on  his  face.  I  heard  him  walk  away. 
He  was  laughing  again. 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?  I  wished  heartily  we  had 
a  telephone  until  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  perhaps  could  not 
find  a  policeman.  I  would  wake  Jo,  but  in  my  upset  condition 
I  don't  want  to  hear  her  talk  about  my  fevered  imagination. 

Thank  God  I  have  the  twins  to  crawl  in  with  and  hold  on  to. 
I  wish  they  were  you. 

TAFFY 
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October  30 

POOR  DARLING  HANK, 

What  a  rotten  break  to  be  "moved  back"  before  you  could 
live  in  your  hut.  We  feel  as  bad  as  you  do. 

But  really,  dear,  you  must  watch  your  language.  The  censor 
cut  out  all  the  libelous  things  you  said  about  the  state  of  the 
nation;  and  along  with  it,  all  the  nice  things  you  said  about 
me  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet. 

Concerning  the  order  you  sent  to  B.'s,  is  this  the  burden  of 
your  complaint:  you  wrote  for  two  pairs  of  canoe  shoes  and 
the  store  wrote  back  demanding  two  sugar  coupons?  I  do  as- 
sure you  national  insanity  is  not  spreading.  It  was  the  fault  of 
some  dumb  clerk  who  did  not  notice  your  South  Pacific  ad- 
dress and,  into  the  bargain,  asked  for  sugar  instead  of  shoe 
coupons. 

No,  the  country  hasn't  gone  to  the  dogs.  (That  expression 
has  been  used  since  before  Jefferson's  time  and  I  wish  you'd 
think  up  a  new  one.)  And  I  won't  write  any  Congressman 
for  you.  So  back  right  up  and  get  into  the  right  pew  again. 
You're  out  of  line.  It's  a  funny  thing,  but  the  first  man-size 
grouse  you've  raised  since  you  joined  up  concerned  a  tangle 
nearly  every  civilian  mixes  in  at  least  once  a  week.  Hadn't 
you  better  buy  from  the  Post  Exchange  hereafter? 

I  could  write  you  stories  of  waiting  in  a  butter  line  for 
hours;  of  sending  away  for  pink  pants  and  getting  a  collapsi- 
ble rabbit  hutch  instead.  Just  be  glad  you're  in  the  Army.  It 
has  its  points. 

I'll  see  that  you  get  your  canoe  shoes.  Leave  it  to 

TAFF 
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November  5 

DEAR  GENERAL  BILL, 

I've  chewed  the  tip  off  this  ancient  dip-and-slop,  trying  to 
scare  up  some  news.  There  isn't  any. 

Our  days  are  crammed  but  not  with  drama.  I  get  up  at  six, 
poke  at  the  fire,  fetch  a  bucket  of  water,  push  the  teakettle 
forward.  Feed  the  pig  and  hens.  Feed  my  family.  Now  that 
Rosie  isn't  milking,  it  is  much  easier.  Taffy  takes  care  of  the 
brushing  and  dressing  of  the  kids. 

Daphne  starts  for  school  at  seven-thirty.  The  twins  play 
indoors  until  the  sun  comes  out  hot — which  is  seldom,  these 
grey  November  days.  Their  first  chore  is  a  trip  to  the  spring 
up  in  the  old  blueberry  field.  Ever  since  the  muskrat  episode, 
I  haven't  relished  drinking  well  water,  though  the  well  has 
been  cleaned  out  and  a  cover  made  for  it. 

I  turn  Taff  out  with  the  boys  as  you  would  a  cow  to  pasture. 
The  children  never  bore  her.  As  much  as  I  dislike  some  as- 
pects of  my  maid-of-all-work  role,  I  prefer  it  to  nurse  girl. 

At  night  we  sew  up  fresh  tatters  in  the  boys'  clothes.  Or 
make  silly  conjectures  about  the  love  life  of  our  various 
friends  and  neighbors;  slobber  unhappily  over  memories  of 
good  steaks  we  once  ate;  plan  what  we'll  wear  to  the  boat  the 
day  you  and  Hank  come  home. 

We  are  always  so  tired  at  night,  and  soberly  gratified  that 
the  day  has  been  spent  in  practical  work,  that  the  self- 
indulgence  of  idle  thinking  seems  forgivable. 
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We  never  have  company,  nor  do  we  go  out.  There  is  no 
one  to  sit  with  the  children.  Susan  is  in  the  same  boat.  Fabia 
is  still  more  unfortunate:  alone  in  a  big  house  and  always  on 
the  other  side  of  good  health.  Visiting  would  be  small  fun, 
anyway.  The  houses  are  far  apart  and  the  nights  pitch  black 
except  when  the  moon  is  right.  So  we  sit  tight,  biding  our 
time. 

When  a  steer  gets  out  of  pasture;  when  a  skunk  makes  a 
frightening  noise  under  the  house;  when  a  new  baby  is  born; 
when  Hod  drives  in  a  crooked  line  up  the  road  late  at  night, 
well,  that's  news. 

Is  it  a  dreary  life?  I  can't  tell  you.  Wherever  I  hang  my  hat 
for  twenty-four  hours,  gets  to  be  my  home.  I  lose  all  the  drama 
of  life  by  so  quickly  adapting  myself  to  different  wall  paper, 
new  drinking  water,  strange  vistas  from  a  kitchen  window. 

If  your  sultry  spot  of  earth  is  now  as  familiar  to  you,  I  know 
that  you  are  happy;  that  you  have  put  down  some  small 
though  tentative  roots. 

When  you  and  Hank  receive  feverish  reports  from  us,  be  it 
of  hurricane,  flood  or  famine,  remember,  by  the  time  you  re- 
ceive them,  the  news  is  old,  the  lost  has  been  found,  the 
broken  mended — and  the  situation  is  well  in  hand. 

Jo 
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November  25 

DEAR  BILL, 

The  other  day  I  went  out  with  Amos  Wingate,  the  game 
warden,  Glum  and  his  wife  on  what  was  described  as  a  deer 
hunt.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  these  hunting  folk  like  to 
walk  around  the  woods,  speculating  on  where  the  deer  have 
been,  where  they  are  now,  and  where  they  will  be  going 
next.  Perhaps  their  greatest  disappointment  would  be  to  run 
smack  into  a  large,  irresistible  buck  the  opening  day  of  the 
season.  They  prefer  to  tramp  the  woods,  contemplate  the 
dimensions  of  their  quarry,  and  hold  their  shot  for  the  last 
glorious  day. 

Just  before  the  deer  season  opens,  a  new  language  is  spoken. 
It  begins  with  "Well,  won't  be  long  now  'fore  we  kin  git  at 
them."  Or,  "You  bin  out  yet?"  Or,  "Well,  I  got  me  mine  yester- 
day." Whereupon  you  might  as  well  sit  down  and  hear  it 
through. 

Clum  is  the  worst  of  all.  He  associates  a  certain  year  with 
the  deer  he  shot.  Once  we  were  speaking  of  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
knew  in  his  bones  something  bad  was  going  to  happen.  "You 
know,  I  didn't  git  me  a  deer  that  year.  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  a 
bad  time." 

He  got  one  this  year  and  so  did  his  wife.  He  traded  me  one 
liver  for  the  use  of  my  camera  in  photographing  his  catch. 

For  my  money  a  live  deer  is  prettier  than  its  fried  liver.  On 
that  alone,  I  could  rest  my  case  against  hunting., 

Love, 

Jo 
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Thanksgiving  Eve 

DEAREST  HANK, 

A  year  ago  tonight  at  just  this  hour,  we  had  arrived  at 
Mother's — do  you  remember?  The  Potters  and  Smiths  came 
by,  and  Dad  opened  up  that  stuff  he  claimed  was  twenty-year 
cognac.  And  we  drank  to  you  boys  in  uniform.  And  you  pro- 
posed one  to  the  gals  they  left  behind.  Seems  now  like  some- 
thing that  must  have  happened  before  my  time,  dim,  vague, 
yet  remember  able  as  a  fairy  tale. 

Well,  we  have  our  bird  stuffed.  He's  a  scrawny  specimen 
recently  recovered  in  health.  But  will  do.  He's  trussed  up 
with  salt  pork  in  an  old  bread  box  in  the  cellar  where  the  rats 
won't  get  at  him. 

Tomorrow  we'll  eat  a  dinner  we  grew  last  summer:  potato, 
turnip,  onions,  crab-apple  jelly,  squash,  and  pumpkin  pie. 
Clum  donated  a  jug  of  cider  that  just  escapes  being  vinegar. 
Daphne's  aunt  from  Cleveland  sent  some  mints  and  nuts. 

Susan  and  her  kids  will  be  with  us.  Also  Fabia  and  her 
knitting  bag.  I've  made  place  cards  out  of  birch  bark,  and  got 
down  Het's  least  ugly  American  glass. 

I  expect  to  be  well  fed  and  next  year  I  expect  the  same.  All 
because  I  have  a  glimmering  of  a  notion  that  things  worked 
hard  for  can  be  won.  The  earth  is  bountiful,  and,  as  Jo  says, 
more  affected  by  a  hoe  than  a  sonnet. 

Tomorrow  we'll  offer  the  toast  to  a  healthy  world  where 
every  man  can  carve  his  own  turkey  by  his  own  fire.  I  guess 
that's  all  this  war  is  about. 

Love, 
TAFFY 
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December  5 

DEAR  BILL, 

We've  had  our  first  snow,  the  pretty,  flaky  kind  that  does 
not  support  the  horror  stories  of  Maine  snowfalls  at  all.  The 
thermometer  scurries  up  and  down  in  an  indecisive  kind  of 
way. 

I  am  wearing  those  wooly  pants  you  detest  so,  and  I've 
bought  nine-inch  moccasins  from  L.  L.  Bean  in  Freeport. 
From  now  on  warmth  is  all,  and  dresses  must  yield  to  the 
comfort  of  ski  pants  and  sweaters. 

Thanksgiving  was  fine.  That  is,  the  food  was  good.  The 
kids  laughed  and  shouted  enough  to  lend  a  raucous  gaiety 
to  the  feast.  But  after  they  went  outdoors,  we  were  stuck  with 
each  other. 

Susan  flopped  on  the  couch  and  said,  "Pardon  me,  girls,  if 
I  shut  my  eyes.  I  love  you  dearly  but  I'm  just  so  damned  tired 
of  looking  at  women." 

"That's  the  trouble  with  holidays,"  said  Fabia.  "They  need 
men  to  go  with  them." 

Absolutely. 

How  did  you  make  out? 

Jo 
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December  20 

DARLING  HANK, 

It  is  a  wonderful  night.  This  morning  we  went  out  into  the 
woods  and  brought  home  a  pointed  fir  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Now  it  stands  decorated  and  glorious.  All  the  dinginess  of  the 
sitting  room  has  been  banished. 

Fabia  is  with  us  for  the  week.  She  is  as  much  a  goose  about 
Xmas  as  I  am.  We  voted  Jo  down  on  when  to  dress  the  tree, 
she  holding  out  for  the  night-before-Xmas  tradition.  Fabia 
and  I  said,  "Nuts!  A  tree  is  a  wondrous  thing  to  contemplate 
only  before  the  great  day.  Thereafter  it's  like  torn  wrappings 
and  unpaid  bills — something  to  be  thrown  away." 

All  the  extra-special  cooking  has  been  done:  meringue 
kisses,  stuffed  dates,  filled  cookies,  molasses  balls.  We've 
found  holly  and  pine  cones  for  wreaths,  and  cow  bells  of 
various  sizes  which  are  now  polished  and  hanging  on  the 
front  door. 

Packages  have  started  coming  in.  We've  piled  them  under 
the  tree  on  a  moth-eaten  red  blanket  spread  there. 

I  am  so  excited  that  I'm  hungry  all  the  time.  Jo  has  had  to 
hide  the  Xmas  baking  from  us.  Fabia  and  I  are  going  coasting 
at  midnight.  There  is  a  fine  bright  moon,  and  I  want  to  do 
something  specially  festive. 

I  can't  bear  to  think  of  you  in  barracks.  I  want  to  think  that 
you  are  remembering  me  and  the  three  Xmases  we  have  had 
together,  and  all  the  beautiful  ones  ahead. 

Your 

TAFFY 
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December  26 
DEAR  BILL, 

It  was  a  jolly  holiday.  Flocks  of  half -forgotten  people  sent 
us  greetings.  Ours  was  the  gayest  house  in  a  village  where 
holidays  receive  scant  recognition. 

The  day  was  given  over  to  the  children:  to  shouts  of  "Lookit 
mine,  br-r-r,  bang — bang!";  to  highly  irregular  eating;  to 
winding  up  toys;  to  snowshoeing  in  the  living  room.  Daphne 
has  never  been  so  happy.  ( Did  I  tell  you  her  mother  is  now 
overseas,  nursing? )  No  presents  came  for  her  except  from  her 
grandmother,  but  we  made  her  heaps  of  small  things  and 
bought  new  wall  paper  for  her  room. 

I  got  an  eighteen-pound  ham.  Taffy,  a  bucket  of  kippered 
herring,  a  snow  shovel,  and  a  second-hand  lawn  mower.  Aunt 
Lucy  sent  me  some  frivolous  underwear  that  must  wait  try- 
ing on  until  after  the  war. 

We  ate  breakfast  in  pajamas  in  the  living  room.  Every  time 
the  kids  opened  a  new  gift,  regardless  of  the  giver  they  kissed 
us  heartily  all  round.  Susan  came  in  the  afternoon  with  her 
children.  The  noise  was  tremendous.  About  five  o'clock  we 
put  all  the  youngsters  to  bed.  Taffy,  who  has  a  passion  for 
acting  out  picture  postcards,  wanted  to  go  out  to  serenade  the 
neighbors.  I  gladly  insisted  upon  staying  at  home  among  the 
debris. 

An  hour  later  I  heard  singing  up  the  road.  The  minstrels 
came  in  with  their  catch:  Clum,  Hod  and  his  visiting  sister 
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from  Portsmouth,  Angle  Withers  with  her  sheep  face  and 
frizzed  bangs,  and  Amos,  the  game  warden,  who  could  have 
been  soberer. 

I  made  the  agate  pot  full  of  coffee,  and  served  what  rem- 
nants of  food  were  left.  I  was  glad,  despite  my  exhaustion, 
that  they  had  come.  Amos  caught  me  off  guard  under  the 
mistletoe  while  the  company  roared  with  laughter  at  his  bold- 
ness. "Ha,"  he  said,  "there's  not  much  wildcat  in  you.  I  wished 
you  could  have  seed  Het  the  time  I  cornered  her." 

"Oh  yes,"  sighed  the  old  ones,  "Het  was  a  great  fighter." 
Now  it's  bedtime.  Don't  waste  a  penny  on  my  thoughts. 
They  are  all  yours. 

Jo 
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'New  Years  Eve 

DEAR  HANK, 

New  Year's  Eve.  Eleven  o'clock. 

Jo,  the  clay  foot,  has  put  the  bread  to  rise  near  the  fire  and 
has  gone  to  sleep  under  the  purple  afghan  that  smells  of  dog. 

I  begged  her  to  help  me  scare  up  a  party.  "But  we  had  one 
at  Christmas,"  she  protested.  You  just  can't  fight  Yankee  logic. 

I  feel  like  a  character  out  of  Somerset  Maugham.  Though 
it's  fiercely  cold,  I  shed  my  heavies  and  climbed  into  an  eve- 
ning dress,  groping  along  on  the  principle  that  New  Year's  is 
a  special  kind  of  night.  Though  I  turn  into  an  icicle,  I'll  en- 
dure this  nakedness.  And  at  midnight  let  out  a  yell,  not  for 
the  New  Year,  but  at  Jo  who  is  a  pig  to  sleep  when  I  want 
to  dance. 

Darling,  you  know  how  I  feel.  Even  if  you  hadn't  a  dime, 
wouldn't  you  still  put  on  your  fancies  and  waltz  me  across 
some  windy  sidewalk?  And  you'd  say  sure  it  was  silly,  but  it 
was  fun  and  I  was  a  knockout.  Nuts  to  the  tired  unromantic 
ones,  always  worrying  about  how  they'll  feel  at  six  the  next 
morning. 

Good  night,  and  Happy  New  Year,  dammit. 

TAFF 

P.S.  Jo  just  woke  up.  Do  you  know  what's  on  her  mind?  She 
said,  "The  pig  ought  to  be  back  from  the  slaughterhouse  to- 
morrow." 

She  would  think  of  spareribs  while  I  thirst  for  champagne. 

T. 
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January  10 

DEAR  BILL, 

The  enemy  is  at  the  gate. 

It  is  twenty  below  and  still  dropping. 

Only  by  standing  over  the  range  or  on  the  hearth  can  we 
keep  warm.  Recently  we  learned  that  Het  used  to  block  up 
the  fireplace  and  install  an  airtight  stove  during  the  winter. 
Why  couldn't  people  have  been  more  helpful  with  their  sug- 
gestions in  good  season! 

Taff  and  I  are  staying  up  on  shifts,  stoking  the  kitchen  fire 
and  the  Franklin  in  the  bedroom.  Not  knowing  how  much 
cold  hens  can  stand,  I  played  safe  by  bringing  them  into  the 
back  room  in  the  ell. 

School  is  closed  on  account  of  the  cold.  No  one  goes  up 
the  road.  It  is  deadly  quiet.  Ominous,  like  an  Arctic  waste.  I 
pitched  hay  to  Rosie  as  high  up  as  her  belly,  and  threw  an  old 
horse  blanket  around  her  with  a  rope  to  hold  it  on. 

Thank  heavens,  there  are  no  pipes  to  freeze. 

The  snow  doesn't  amount  to  much.  But  dear  patron  saints 
of  wids  and  kids,  the  cold  it's  killing  me! 

Can't  operate  this  pencil  any  longer. 

Love, 
Jo 
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January  11 

OH,  HANK, 

It's  28  below.  Rosie  is  in  labor.  Jo  has  gone  for  Glum.  I've 
been  warned  to  keep  out  of  the  barn,  but  I  feel  I  ought  to  be 
out  there. 

Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  calf.  Buckets  of  water  are 
on  the  stove.  We've  prepared  the  back  room  for  the  new  baby 
by  kicking  the  hens  upstairs,  as  it  were:  put  them  in  two  crates 
into  the  horsehair  parlor.  It's  a  bleak  room,  hardly  fit  for  hens 
anyway. 

There  is  a  sinister  quality  to  this  dreadful  cold.  Occasionally 
a  deafening  crack  comes  from  a  tree  outside,  or  a  squeak  from 
down  in  the  haunches  of  the  house.  The  friendly  scurrying 
around  of  squirrels  and  mice  between  the  floors  and  in  the 
walls  has  ceased  altogether.  Outside  not  a  branch  moves  on  a 
tree.  The  earth  is  so  ablaze  with  moonlight,  I  can  pick  out 
dead  leaves  on  the  maple  across  the  road. 

The  children,  dressed  in  stocking  caps  and  layers  of 
sweaters,  are  buried  under  blankets.  Rosie  is  pawing  in  her 
stall.  Jo  isn't  home  yet,  and  I'm  worried  about  her.  Nothing 
good  will  come  of  this.  Wait  and  see. 

Yours  in  distraction, 
TAFFY 
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January  12 

DEAR  BILL, 

It's  all  over.  We  have  a  calf.  Born  at  three  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing into  a  thirty-below  world. 

I  went  off  for  Clum  last  night  at  ten  as  soon  as  I  knew 
Rosie  meant  business.  Clum  was  in  bed.  But  even  after  he 
got  up,  he  insisted  upon  oatmeal  and  tea  before  he'd  come 
along  to  our  house. 

Taff  was  frantic  with  worry.  Bumper  had  waked  with  a 
bullfrog  cough  and  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  oven  door. 
Rosie  was  getting  them  hard  and  fast,  making  no  effort  to  be 
a  strong,  silent  mother. 

Clum  took  a  quick  look,  said  the  cow  was  fine,  but  he'd 
forgotten  his  tobacco,  damnation  and  six  hands  around.  I 
asked  him  if  there  wasn't  something  he  could  do.  He  said  he 
wasn't  having  the  calf,  and  he  aimed  to  get  his  back  close  to 
the  stove. 

I  followed  him  in  from  the  barn  and  made  some  coffee. 
Taff  put  Bumper  back  to  bed.  Clum  chewed  some  of  our 
cigarette  tobacco,  ate  a  plate  of  doughnuts,  and  asked  what 
all  the  water  was  doing  on  the  stove.  (He  claimed  it  took 
away  the  heat. )  Taffy  said  she  put  it  on  for  the  birth. 

He  started  to  laugh.  Taff  began  to  cry,  saying  he  was  a 
horrid  old  man,  more  interested  in  food  than  in  the  life  of  a 
cow.  Then  he  began  on  us.  Said  he  fully  expected  Rosie  to 
produce  three  full-grown  blue-ribbon  bulls  because  that's  the 
way  our  luck  was  running. 
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'"You  two  strawheads  come  up  here  not  knowing  a  tadpole 
from  the  hind  end  of  a  whale.  And  what  happens  to  you?  You 
spread  yourselves  out  for  a  lot  of  trouble  gittin'  hens,  a  pig,  a 
cow.  You  plant  garden  enough  for  half  a  county  and  I'll  be 
damned  if  a  cut- worm  bothered  to  eat  one  of  your  cabbages. 
Or  if  anyone  grew  bigger  potatoes  south  of  Aroostook.  Such 
confounded  luck.  No  rhyme  or  reason." 

"We  read  books  on  all  those  things,"  I  defended.  "It  wasn't 
all  luck." 

"Books!"  roared  Glum.  "I  kin  give  you  chapter  and  verse, 
hanging  from  a  rafter,  on  every  book  you've  ever  read  on 
growin'  or  livestock.  It's  plain,  dumb,  good-fer-nuthin'  luck. 
The  kind  young  uns  have,  brought  up  by  wolves.  Why,  I  bet 
you  a  cord  of  good  oak  that  if  you  was  to  feed  them  hens 
caraway  seed  exclusive,  they'd  be  showing  up  with  double- 
yolk  eggs. 

"I  told  ole  Mose  Parsons  a  month  of  nights  ago — he  was 
settin'  out  to  coon  hunt — I  said,  'Mose,  if  you  want  luck  to- 
night, call  on  them  gels  down  at  Het's  old  place,  and  you'll 
be  trippin'  over  coons  after  a  small  visit.  They  got  luck  con- 
nected to  em.' " 

( That,  dear  Bill,  that  horror  of  a  coon  hunter,  was  the  one 
who  frightened  Taffy  so. ) 

Clum  kept,  if  not  an  anxious  eye,  at  least  a  regular  one  out 
for  Rosie.  Refused  our  help  and  presence,  though  I  did  get 
out  for  the  kill. 

So  Lula  Bell  was  born,  a  damp,  brown,  collapsible  lump 
with  long  shapeless  legs.  Mother  and  child  are  doing  well  in 
our  big  shed  room.  The  hens  are  clearing  their  throats  in  our 
parlor.  Five  of  us  are  sharing  one  bedroom  for  warmth.  One 
big  happy  family.  And  the  winter  but  a  pup. 

Jo 
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January  IS 

DEAR  BILLY, 

Except  for  the  blessed  normality  of  Daphne,  I'd  throw  in 
the  sponge  or  throw  it  up.  What  do  you  do  with  sponges? 

The  twins  are  too  sick  for  the  Red  Cross  Manual  to  help 
them  any  more.  They  have  temperatures  and  fuss  constantly. 
Last  night  I  went  to  bed  with  shoes  on,  for  I  knew  I'd  be  up 
and  down  all  night. 

Then  Taffy  gets  a  "throat  condition/'  She  complained  all 
day  until  I  sent  her  to  bed,  more  fool  me.  She's  got  an  acute 
case  of  cracked  morale  and  is  hiding  under  the  blankets. 

Daphne  is  tremendous.  She  has  kept  the  wood  coming  in 
and  changed  the  poultices  on  the  boys'  chests.  She  walked 
all  the  way  over  to  Susan's,  frozen  through,  for  a  thermometer, 
and  said  nothing  about  her  discomfort. 

As  if  our  troubles  weren't  enough,  the  well  had  to  freeze. 
I  attacked  it  with  a  crowbar  to  no  effect.  So  snow  must  be 
melted  now  for  water.  This  is  an  unending  job  because  Rosie 
takes  a  bucketful  at  a  gulp. 

The  hens  have  dropped  an  odd  egg  or  two  in  the  com- 
parative warmth  of  our  parlor.  The  calf  seems  happy,  but  of 
course  it  knows  no  better. 

You  can  see,  soldier  boy,  that  I  have  a  few  things  on  my 
mind.  Everything  in  fact  but  the  pig,  now  a  smoked  carcase 
hanging  stiffly  from  a  barn  rafter. 

Remind  me,  another  winter,  not  to  live  here. 

Jo 
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January  13 

DEAR  HANK, 

We  are  frozen  in  a  cake  of  ice. 

Maine  might  be  a  vacation  land,  but  even  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  knows  better  than  to  open  its  prattling  mouth 
about  the  winters  here. 

Just  look  at  the  date.  And  they  say  the  snow  often  lasts 
till  April. 

Just  listen  to  the  latest  thermometer-reading  outside  our 
kitchen  window:  40  below!  I  looked  at  it  a  minute  ago  and 
cried  out  in  pain. 

We  are  drinking  hot  snow  for  fluids. 

There's  a  cow  complete  with  mewling  offspring  almost  in 
our  kitchen. 

There's  a  henyard  with  its  own  inimitable  scent  and  sound 
in  our  parlor. 

And  these  New  Englanders  talk  of  Tobacco  Road. 

For  all  I  know  or  have  seen  in  the  last  few  days,  we  could 
be  the  sole  survivors  on  this  frozen  planet.  It  won't  be  known 
till  some  prying  little  geologist  turns  our  bodies  over,  still  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Darling,  I  must  go  back  to  Atlanta.  You  know  I'm  not  the 
type  who  runs  home  to  Mother.  But  it's  insanity  to  stay  in  this 
crazy  place  another  day. 

Ill  write  you  from  God's  country, 

TAFFY 
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January  14 

DEAR  BILL, 

The  twins  are  well  enough  to  travel.  Do  you  know  what 
that  means?  It  means  we're  pulling  out  of  Hosstrough.  There 
is  no  other  way. 

Taffy  means  business.  Maybe  she  can't  take  the  cold,  but 
neither  can  she  take  a  rotten  combination  of  bad  breaks.  And 
I  just  would  not  dare  to  keep  the  children  here  on  my  own, 
lest  I  should  get  sick. 

I  went  to  Glum  about  the  cow.  He'll  take  her  off  my  hands 
at  the  price  I  paid  him  for  her.  Think  of  all  that  wonderful 
milk  and  butter  we're  giving  up! 

I'll  keep  the  hens — move  them  in  crates  atop  the  car  to 
Boston.  Mother  has  a  neighbor  who  would  take  them. 

There  is  little  packing  to  be  done,  for  we  will  come  back 
here  in  the  spring.  I'm  not  even  thinking  of  the  problem  of 
the  children  or  where  I'll  put  them  in  Boston.  It  will  be  a 
sardine's  life  for  us  all  for  the  next  few  months. 

And  may  Taffy  suffocate  in  a  hot  south  wind.  Bugs  would 
be  found  in  any  experiment  undertaken  with  her. 

I  am  ashamed  to  leave,  but  I  can't  carry  this  pioneer  act  to  a 
reckless  stage  with  some  one  else's  children,  and  a  Judas  for  a 
partner. 

Will  write  you  from  Boston, 

Jo 
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January  16 

DEAR  BELL, 

My  last  bulletin  had  us  pulling  out  of  Hoss trough.  We  got 
as  far  as  the  barnyard.  The  brakes  on  the  car  were  frozen. 
Nothing  budged  anywhere.  Even  as  each  futile  push  and 
shove  spelled  the  truth  of  our  isolation,  I  felt  a  crazy  kind  of 
elation.  Way  down  deep  I  was  pleased  to  be  stuck.  All  the 
same  we  worked  hard  to  make  a  getaway.  Taffy  was  hysterical 
with  frustration.  She  screamed  and  smashed  at  the  car. 

I  finally  allowed  it  was  useless.  Taffy  accused  me  of  not 
trying.  She  called  me  a  witch  burner,  a  pain  lover,  the  worst 
kind  of  names  a  Yankee  can  be  called.  To  all  of  which  I  kept 
whistling  the  main  theme  of  "Marching  Through  Georgia." 
You  can  see  to  what  level  the  cold  can  reduce  one. 

The  best  part  of  the  afternoon  spent,  we  went  back  into  the 
house,  told  the  children  the  news,  and  got  supper.  Taffy  and 
I  did  not  even  undress  for  bed.  We  rolled  up  in  blankets  be- 
side the  fire  near  the  two  crates  of  hens,  and  slept.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  did  not  say  good  night  to  each  other. 

In  the  morning  Taff  had  lost  none  of  her  determination. 
Neither  had  I — to  stay  and  see  it  through.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  moon  was  on  the  wane,  that  the  weather  was  better.  ( It 
was  then  ten  below. )  But  she  was  stubborn.  Even  as  she  first 
loved  all  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  of  our  early  days 
here,  now  she  was  equally  determined  to  hate  them. 
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So  she's  gone.  Up  the  road  with  her  little  bag,  her  head  in 
the  air,  her  race-horse  shanks  perilously  unprotected  by  her 
ancient  Nylons,  to  find  a  ride  to  Portland. 

The  world  is  full  of  Taffys,  the  ones  who  won't  pay  the  ask- 
ing price,  the  ones  who  want  a  band  playing  while  they  work. 
The  novelty  is  gone  from  kerosene  lamps.  The  novelty  of 
playing  the  heroine  has  departed.  Let  her  go.  To  the  magnolia 
blossoms  and  her  mother's  bosom.  A  new  world  toughened 
by  hardship  and  sorrow  is  coming  up  that  will  have  no  place 
for  hothouse  plants  like  her. 

I'm  all  alone  now.  The  kids  are  asleep.  The  hens  too.  Glum 
has  the  cow  and  calf,  but  I'll  get  them  back  when  it  warms 
up.  Outside  may  be  treacherous  or  friendly  by  morning.  I 
don't  care,  for  I'm  here  to  stay. 

Yours,  fairly  forlorn, 
Jo 
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January  20 
DEAR  BILL, 

I  wish  now  that  I  had  not  squealed  on  Taff .  She  has  come 
back  wearing  a  hangdog  look  that  isn't  comfortable  to  see.  I 
guess  we  both  got  panicky  from  too  much  cold  and  too  much 
cow.  I,  who  claimed  to  be  tougher,  should  have  been  wiser. 
Like  Susan. 

Taffy  went  to  her  house  after  she  left  here  and  had  a  good 
cry.  It  did  not  matter  how  long  or  loud  she  bawled,  because 
Susan  was  training  a  blowtorch  on  her  kitchen  pipes.  (She, 
poor  thing,  is  stuck  with  modern  plumbing. )  On  her  bath- 
room Susan  had  simply  closed  the  door,  for  it  was  a  skating 
rink,  nothing  less.  Everything  resembling  a  pipe  had  burst 
in  it. 

It  was  good  medicine  for  Taffy's  self-pity  to  see  Susan's 
dilemmas.  They  were  so  much  worse  than  her  own.  Susan 
assured  her  that  even  the  best  husband  couldn't  command  a 
pipe  not  to  freeze  or  a  cold  snap  to  break.  Don't,  she  said, 
blame  a  bad  Maine  winter  on  the  war.  Just  shut  up  and  put 
up.  It's  good  for  the  neck  muscles  to  hold  your  temper. 

Then  she  talked  about  summer  just  around  the  corner,  and 
the  hawkweed  and  daisies  springing  up  all  over  the  fields; 
and  the  bobolinks  moving  into  the  meadow.  Taff  was  almost 
happy  before  she  went  to  bed  at  Susan's  that  night. 

Now  she  is  home,  I  wonder  what  all  our  shouting  was 
about,  and  why  we  both  lost  our  heads.  It  was  a  close  escape. 

I  think  God  has  decided  to  move  back  in  His  heaven. 

Yours, 

Jo 
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February  1st 

DEAREST  HANK, 

Just  a  bit  of  a  letter  to  say  those  letters  won't  be  coming 
from  Atlanta.  Until  I'm  demobilized,  the  address  will  remain 
Hosstrough. 

The  truth  about  me  is  that  I  deserted  Jo  and  the  kids.  I 
felt  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  I  thought  no  one  but  me  knew  we 
would  freeze  to  death.  You  have  no  idea  how  my  near  de- 
sertion now  frightens  me  as  I  look  back  on  it.  The  enemy  that 
sent  me  running  was  not  the  cold,  but  fear. 

Some  night  when  you  can  hold  me  close,  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Maybe  you  had  the  same  feeling  when  an  unfriendly 
bullet  first  whistled  by  your  head,  and  you  wanted  to  run  to 
cover. 

Now  I  know  my  enemy,  and  I  say  to  hell  wit  him. 

TAFFY 
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February  6 

DEAR  BILL, 

The  last  of  our  fourth  cord  of  wood  was  burned  today.  The 
preserve  shelf  holds  a  skimpy  supply.  Not  much  is  left  of 
Bolonia  but  the  strings  she  hung  by  from  the  rafter,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  pork  barrel. 

Rosie  is  out  in  the  barn  with  Lula  Bell.  The  hens  are  in  the 
back  room.  The  car  is  waiting  for  a  spring  thaw  which  will 
arrive  sooner  than  Olive,  our  garage  woman. 

The  twins  pretend  they  are  trappers  and  go  off  each  morn- 
ing with  burlap  bags  to  pick  up  their  catch.  They  take  food 
scraps  out  in  the  woods  to  leave  for  the  deer,  which  are  re- 
putedly starving  to  death. 

Daphne  is  fattening  up,  growing  a  cute  grasshopper  fanny, 
and,  what  will  horrify  her  mother,  dropping  her  g's  like  a 
native.  Once  in  a  while  now  she  climbs  into  my  lap  and  we 
rock  in  the  Boston  rocker  before  the  fire. 

Since  the  cold  snap  we  have  had  to  get  supplies  in  a  variety 
of  ways:  on  snowshoe,  using  the  sled  as  a  cart;  hitching  a  ride 
by  pung  when  Glum  takes  a  load  of  wood  to  the  Falls;  or 
through  the  kindness  of  neighbors  willing  to  shop  for  us. 

This  is  a  dazzling  day,  severe  and  beautiful  as  a  high-born 
lady.  The  earth  is  covered  with  a  deep  bolster  of  snow.  Noth- 
ing drab  or  ungrand  is  on  it  but  the  dark  specks  of  people 
who  trudge  across  its  sparkling  surface.  I  imagine  at  times 
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that  I  catch  a  fresh  smell  of  spring  and  it  turns  me  mindless 
with  happiness,  like  a  vegetable. 

Darling,  I  wish  I  could  send  you  a  bright  pearl  of  wisdom 
or  a  new  joke.  I  wish  I  had  a  confidential  report  on  an  armi- 
stice about  to  be  signed.  I  wish  too  that  you  would  write  that 
your  hair  is  interestingly  grey  at  the  temples,  for  I  know  you'll 
be  a  handsome  thing  with  a  thatch  half  silver.  I  wish,  I  wish. 
And  I  do  it  so  ardently  that  it  is  always  a  shock  to  come  to 
and  find  myself  poking  at  the  fire  in  Hosstrough  with  you 
across  the  world. 

Good  night,  my  Yankee,  and  keep  whistling. 

Jo 
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February  14 

DEAR  BLESSED  HANK, 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  a  postal  system  that  can 
deliver  valentines  from  New  Caledonia  on  the  right  day. 
Yours  and  Bill's  arrived  this  morning.  I  was  so  happy  I  gave 
Badger  a  kiss  that  frightened  him  into  a  new  respect  for  me. 

Jo  and  I  tried  to  picture  you  and  Bill  cutting  and  pasting, 
and  fitting  a  rhyme  together  in  some  mud  hut.  How  it  would 
have  shocked  a  Jap  to  discover  such  goings-on. 

This  has  been  a  big  day,  since  it  was  the  twins'  birthday 
too.  We  made  an  immense  cake  with  beet- juice  frosting,  and 
a  freezer  of  ice  cream.  Susan  and  Fabia  came,  of  course,  and 
after  supper  we  played  Going  to  Jerusalem  and  Pin  the  Tail 
on  the  Donkey,  and  sech.  So  simple  have  I  grown  in  my  ways 
that  it  struck  me  as  very  gay  stuff. 

At  the  psychological  moment,  Jo  read  a  letter  we  had  re- 
ceived from  one  of  Connie's  friends.  (Our  reputation  as  child 
carers  has  spread  like  fire.)  It  was  a  touching  plea  from  a 
woman  recently  widowed.  She  wanted  a  good  home  for  her 
little  girl.  We  proposed  to  Fabia  that  she  take  the  job.  Fabia 
was  aghast  at  first.  We  promised  her  all  kinds  of  support  in 
the  enterprise,  and  pointed  out  how  the  companionship  of  a 
little  girl  would  perk  up  her  glands  and  give  her  an  exciting 
new  set  of  worries.  I  think  she  will  agree  eventually. 

In  the  meantime  I  will  write  Connie's  friend,  recommend- 
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ing  Fabia  and  vouching  for  that  great  panacea,  country  air, 
I  have  yet  to  meet  the  city  person  who  does  not  attribute  the 
most  preposterous  qualities  to  country  air.  I  would  like  to 
tell  them  sometime  that  germs  abound  up  here,  but  are  too 
devitalized  from  the  cold  to  do  much  damage. 

Your  valentines  have  broken  the  broad  back  of  winter  for 
us.  Any  day  now  I  expect  to  see  a  robin  hopping  about  our 
yard,  I  feel  that  springlike. 

Very  happily  yours, 
TAFF 
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February  23 

DEAR  BILL, 

Do  you  remember  Hortense  Damon? 

She  wrote  me  that  she  must  come  to  cheer  us  up  and  to  take 
a  quick  peek  through  the  oldest  village  houses,  and  dig  up 
some  material  on  how  the  war  affects  the  rural  districts. 

I  hurried  a  fast  one  back  to  her  saying  the  weather  was 
filthy;  that  no  one  did  anything  quite  so  arch  as  "peeking"  up 
here;  and  that  the  war  was  a  godsend  to  the  rural  areas. 

Hortense  writes  these  highly  pine-scented  pieces  for  the 
Huts  and  Haunts  sort  of  magazine  wherein  people  take  an 
old  hen  house  and,  with  a  few  bolts  of  mattress  ticking  and  a 
pueblo  pot  for  hollandaise,  begin  to  live  photogenically  at 
forty. 

I  liked  her  fine  back  in  the  city.  She  was  always  so  assured 
and  smart.  She  never  broke  her  perfect  fingernails,  and  her 
hats  were  stunning.  But  really,  she  sounded  an  ass  in  her 
letter.  What  am  I  to  feed  her  aristocratic  little  gut? 

I  know  she  expects  a  village  green,  a  white-steepled 
church,  a  rash  of  picturesque  houses  cluttered  with  bric-a- 
brac.  In  truth  the  village  is  just  a  dirt  road  with  houses  up 
and  down  it.  There  are  no  public  buildings  except  a  watering 
trough,  and  since  that  is  still  in  active  use  and  no  Summer 
People  have  had  a  chance  to  make  a  shrine  of  it,  it  isn't  pretty 
at  all.  Looks  like  a  big  stone  sink  set  in  trampled  mud. 
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The  houses  aren't  filled  with  antiques,  either.  Our  house 
probably  has  the  most,  and  many  of  them  are  one-ton  mon- 
strosities. Natives  who  own  old  pieces  cherish  them,  and  are 
not  innocent  of  their  market  value. 

As  for  her  taking  the  pulse  of  rural  America,  chicken  feed 
and  cracker  dust!  From  where  I  sit,  rural  Americans  are  hav- 
ing a  fine  time,  by  and  large.  They  have  left  their  unreward- 
ing farms  for  the  well-paid  frenzy  of  shipyards  and  factories. 
They  are  reaping  a  new  kind  of  harvest — cold  cash,  and 
plenty  of  it;  and  being  called  patriots  into  the  bargain. 

As  countries  go,  we'll  get  by  with  a  passing  grade.  But  I 
don't  think  we  are  what  the  magazine  writers  polish  us  up  to 
be.  Sometimes  we  act  like  spoiled  kids,  expecting  a  dime  for 
eating  our  berakfast.  How  else  can  you  explain  the  medals 
and  ribbons  fluttering  down  like  confetti  on  workers  and 
management  alike  who  have  done  no  more  than  their  duty? 
What's  wrong  with  a  country  when  it  needs  to  pin  a  brooch 
on  a  guy  just  because  he  comes  to  work  every  day? 

I  must  talk  these  things  over  with  Hortense,  the  pulse-taker. 
Meanwhile  I'd  better  find  my  lipstick  and  smear  it  on  gaily 
to  prove  that  my  cunning  little  chin  is  up. 

Jo 
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March  1st 

DEAR  HANK, 

Have  you  ever  seen  yourself  as  others  see  you?  I  have.  Only 
I  couldn't  have  been  so  awful.  As  Hortense,  I  mean.  She's  dis- 
gracing us! 

She  arrived  despite  our  most  dampening  letters.  We  are  still 
half  smothered  with  snow  which  gets  rained  on;  turns  to 
slush;  then  freezes  again.  Obviously  it's  no  time  for  anyone 
to  visit  the  country.  Besides,  our  larder  is  low.  The  groaning 
board  hasn't  so  much  as  a  squeak  in  it. 

We  arranged  to  meet  her  in  Portland  on  our  shopping  day. 
She  was  brilliant  in  country  togs,  that  kind  that  are  photo- 
graphed against  a  cow-pasture  fence  in  Harper's  Bazaar. 
She  carries  such  expensive  luggage  that  she  has  to  put  each 
hand-tooled  job  inside  another  hand-sewn  chamois  wrap- 
ping. Circles  within  circles. 

Maybe  that's  the  way  to  carry  on  at  some  big  country  place 
in  Maryland  where  you  go  to  shoot  birds  and  look  hand- 
somely threadbare  in  peach  chiffon  for  the  French  maid  who 
brings  your  breakfast.  Anyway,  Hortense  was  vivid  with  ex- 
citement. Said  Jo  and  I  looked  like  originals  (whatever  that 
means ) ,  and  were  angels  to  have  her. 

We  felt  so  guilty,  leading  the  sleek  seal  straight  into  the 
stab  of  a  harpoon,  that  we  stopped  and  bought  some  ver- 
mouth, a  tube  of  fish  paste,  and  some  foot-length  fireplace 
matches  that  smell  woodsy  or  something. 
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All  the  way  home  Hortense  blubbered  over  the  twins,  the 
dear  little  motherless  things,  while  the  twins  stared  at  her 
like  owls  and  wiped  their  mouths  carefully  after  each  em- 
brace. Her  face  fell  when  she  saw  the  house.  It  is  a  rickety, 
tell-tale  grey  dwelling.  Only  when  the  lilac  and  forsythia 
bloom  and  the  sugar  maples  drop  their  green  shade  across  the 
dooryard  is  our  house  worth  two  glances. 

Poor  Hortense!  Her  eye  is  acquiring  a  jaundiced  cast.  Our 
enormous,  "amusing"  bed  has  developed  mattress  trouble. 
Couldn't  we  think  up  something  "fun"  to  eat?  Aren't  the 
children  "trying  and  constant"? 

There  has  been  a  stretch  of  sunless  days.  It  is  silly  to  light 
the  lamps  in  daytime,  yet,  if  we  don't,  the  gloom  is  unrelieved, 
and  to  us  nerve-wracking,  since  we  have  come  to  feel  per- 
sonally responsible  for  it.  We've  played  gin  rummy,  cribbage 
and  three-handed  bridge.  We  have  burned  our  best  birch 
logs  with  the  curling  bark  because  birch  logs  "do  something" 
to  Hortense.  Even  had  a  taffy  pull  as  a  local-color  pastime. 
Our  tricks  are  spent.  Our  bag  is  empty.  Yet  there's  another 
week  to  go. 

The  worst  of  all  is  her  clubbiness  with  the  neighbors.  She 
saw  old  Slater  coming  up  the  road  with  a  small  load  of  hay 
yesterday.  She  wanted  a  ride  and  asked  me  to  hold  him  while 
she  dressed.  I  threw  Jo  a  look  of  painful  query,  but  Jo  avoided 
my  eye.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tell  Slater  we  had  an 
urban  goon  visiting  us  and  would  he  give  her  a  ride  to  shut 
her  mouth. 

Out  came  Hortense  in  what  one  wears  in  hay  carts,  I  sup- 
pose, and  with  a  camera.  Slater  gave  me  a  scared-rabbit  stare, 
slapped  the  horse,  and  ducked  at  the  delighted  scream  of  his 
passenger. 

Since  then  she  has  overridden  our  reluctance  to  take  her 
visiting.  And  while  she'i  been  friendly  to  everyone,  she  man- 
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ages  also  to  be  so  damn  patronizing.  She  has  photographed 
spool  beds  that  weren't  made,  and  pots  under  them  that 
weren't  emptied.  She  asked  Glum  how  he  felt  about  Russia. 
Glum,  the  old  leg-puller,  said  he  guessed  as  how  it  was  "  'bout 
as  cold  as  Maine  but  at  least  we  didn't  have  wolves  up  here." 
She  was  so  busy  inscribing  that  epigram  that  she  did  not  hear 
Glum  say,  "How  will  that  do?"  as  he  winked  at  me. 

I  get  hot  flashes  of  embarrassment  wondering  if  I  were  ever 
such  a  fool. 

Your 
TAFF 
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March  10 

DEAR  BILL, 

I'm  spent  with  hysterics  brought  on  by  the  dramatic  de- 
parture of  our  first  house  guest.  Hor tense  left  today  in  a 
thunderstorm.  She  went  off  rattling  among  enormous  milk 
cans  in  the  back  of  Bixby's  dairy  truck,  cowering  under  the 
rain  and  Aunt  Het's  old  sou'wester.  It  was  the  best  we  could 
do  for  her. 

You  see,  she  broke  under  the  strain  of  bad  weather  and  boy- 
noise.  The  absence  of  radio,  newspapers,  visitors.  The  dull 
way  in  which  the  corn  chowder  of  Friday  preceded  the  baked 
beans  of  Saturday,  only  to  be  crowned  with  Spanish  rice  and 
pork  scraps  Sunday.  She  grew  querulous,  pouty,  and  mad. 
She  went  to  bed  for  a  day.  Finally  she  demanded  to  be  driven 
to  the  train.  I  said  our  laws  on  gas  consumption  were  in- 
exorable, and  she  knew  as  much  before  she  came.  We  had 
been  to  town  only  four  days  before;  we  could  not  go  again. 
But  we  would  get  a  ride  for  her.  She  was  outraged.  Thought 
we  carried  "this  gas  nonsense"  too  far. 

It  was  quite  awful.  I  almost  broke  down  and  took  her.  But 
Taffy,  hardened  by  her  own  near  defection,  refused  to  let 
me.  She  said,  "Hortense,  you  came  for  the  dope  on  country 
living.  Here  it  is.  You  came  to  cheer  us  up.  How  about  a  smile 
for  baby?" 

Why  is  it  that  fresh  air,  eggs,  milk,  and  plenty  of  rest  read 
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so  alluringly  to  the  city  dweller,  when  in  reality  they  are  all 
frightfully  dull  things  that  nobody  wants  except  for  over- 
night— and  even  then  with  all  the  fixings? 

Hortense  arrived  in  great  excitement,  the  lust  of  a  collector 
and  news  gatherer  in  her  eye.  She  left  almost  smoking  with 
rage.  Even  primitive  courtesy  deserted  her.  But  oh,  the  relief 
to  be  able  to  go  to  the  well,  chop  wood,  milk  Rosie,  without 
feeling  like  a  demonstrator  in  a  shop  window  doing  an  act 
for  the  gaping  throng!  Must  have  gaped  once  myself,  but  it 
seems  long  ago  and  far  away.  And  at  what,  I  wonder  now. 

Remember  normality?  That's  what  I'm  back  to. 

Love, 
Jo 
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March  20 
DEAR  BILL, 

We  are  coming  out  of  hibernation.  We  have  started  a  strict 
regime  of  cold  creaming  at  night,  dining  with  lighted  candles, 
and  filling  up  the  cracks  in  our  hands  with  lotion.  In  short, 
we  are  getting  off  to  a  fresh  start. 

These  past  eleven  months  have  been  a  probation  period. 
We  have  not  only  lived  alone  and  liked  it  (sort  of),  but  we 
have  done  it  without  boudoir  pillows,  a  phone  by  the  bed, 
and  pretty  breakfast  trays.  Maybe  when  Grandpa  grabbed  his 
musket,  Grandma  lived  much  as  we  do  now.  She  was  stuck 
with  the  plowing  and  wood  chopping,  but  mostly  she  was 
stuck  with  herself. 

We  have  busted  our  seams  in  several  places,  lost  our  sense 
of  proportion.  The  winter  got  too  cold.  The  summer  too 
backbreaking.  The  autumn  was  a  lonely,  threatening  season. 
But  no  more.  We  are  learning  to  fit  the  pieces  together. 

I'm  reminded  of  a  remark  Clum  made  to  his  grandson 
when  that  kid  was  complaining  about  his  injured  foot  hurt- 
ing. "Got  to  hurt,"  said  Clum.  "Nothin'  ever  mended  till  the 
soreness  begun  to  hurt."  So  perhaps  we  must  feel  the  soreness 
of  war  good  and  hard,  before  we  know  for  sure  that  we  don't 
ever  want  to  feel  its  hurt  again. 

I  sound  shamelessly  solemn,  but  I've  grown  so  I  can  look 
solemnity  in  the  eye  and  not  blush  for  it.  Why  hasn't  it  as 
large  a  thoroughfare  as  the  wisecrack? 

I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you.  I  feel  myself  changing  so  in 
attitudes  that  I  wonder  if  we  will  be  uncomfortable  strangers 
when  we  meet.  If  you  don't  think  so,  that's  fine. 

Jo 
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March  30 
DEAR  HANK, 

The  road  is  almost  bare.  I  saw  a  bluebird.  The  bogey  man 
of  winter  is  on  the  run. 

We  dug  up  a  box  of  spiles,  tapped  five  maples,  and  now 
the  sap  buckets  are  filling  at  a  great  clip. 

Fabia's  child  arrived  from  New  York  with  her  mother. 
They  were  a  pathetic  little  family.  The  child,  Janet,  bites  her 
nails  and  is  as  plain  as  a  ditch.  Her  mother  was  disappointed 
in  our  unfabulous  town,  I'm  sure.  We  took  our  "family"  over 
to  meet  the  newcomers.  The  twins  certainly  could  testify  that 
life  up  here  is  good.  They  remind  me  of  bumblebees  in  a 
clover  field. 

Daphne  came  in  from  school  in  her  red  tarn  and  navy  coa,t, 
swinging  a  strap  of  books.  Her  manners  and  composure  lent 
an  air  of  respectability  to  the  gathering.  I  felt  myself  depend- 
ing on  her  to  vouch  for  us. 

Just  think,  Corporal,  weVe  been  here  almost  a  year.  Right 
now  it  is  difficult  to  remember  any  other  kind  of  life,  this  one 
having  been  so  hard  and  necessary.  All  that  went  before  was 
so  much  soft  custard  served  on  a  baby's  high  chair. 

Do  you  think,  from  where  you're  sitting,  that  it  will  ever 
matter  again  whether  your  shirts  are  starched  just  so,  or  the 
French  dressing  is  too  vinegary,  or  you  turn  out  to  be  the 
wrong  telephone  number  in  the  middle  of  the  night?  Perhaps 
it  will,  for  we're  made  that  way. 

I'm  expecting  a  date  with  you  quite  soon.  Make  it  May. 
When  a  tender  young  moon  rises  up  across  the  river  and 
shines  on  a  country  at  peace.  Then  me  and  you. 

I  pray  for  the  day. 

TAFFY 
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April  4 

DARLING, 

Happy  anniversary  to  us! 

It's  been  a  year  today.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 
Days  that  flew  like  swallows.  Days  that  dragged  their  weight 
like  crocodiles  over  a  mud  bank. 

I  am  full  of  fancy  words  today,  and  fancy  plans.  We  have 
seen  a  robin,  and  picked  pussy  willows.  We  have  bought  paint 
for  the  house.  And  painting  a  house  means  that  we  are  here 
to  stay. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Taffy  the  other  night.  I  recounted 
like  a  dismal  refrain  the  certain  miseries  of  another  year. 

"Do  you  remember  in  your  bones  those  days  when  we  could 
not  see  outdoors  for  the  frost  on  the  windows?  The  long  inter- 
val between  letters  from  you-know-whom?  The  perpetually 
empty  wood  baskets?  The  January  days  that  were  as  bright 
as  gloom?  The  frozen  well?  My  heavy  sallies,  my  brisk  retorts 
when  I  tried  to  cheer  you  up?  And  your  good  cheer  which  I 
mistook  for  nitwit  frivolity?  Let  us  observe  a  two-minute 
silence  while  we  think  on  these  things." 

Thus  I  spoke  to  my  pardner. 

And  my  pardner  answered  unhesitatingly,  "I  vote  we  buy 
oyster  white,  and  green  trim  for  the  blinds." 

So  here  we'll  stay,  my  Bill.  The  Susans  and  Taffys  and 
Fabias  from  all  over.  Well  keep  poking  at  the  fire,  hoeing  the 
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garden,  and  washing  behind  the  kids'  ears.  Common  ordinary 
stuff,  it  is  nothing  to  write  abroad  about.  It  is  just  the  widows' 
mite. 

When  the  bells  ring  and  all  the  whistles  blow,  and  your 
ship  comes  steaming  up  the  harbor,  well  be  there  in  a  gay 
and  handsome  bonnet  and  buffed  nail.  Our  arms  wide  open. 

Then  111  take  you  back  to  Hosstrough  for  a  swing  in  the 
hammock.  I'll  feed  you  a  yellow  bowl  of  raspberries  with 
Rosie's  golden  cream.  And  you'll  think  what  a  lucky  girl  I've 
been  all  along. 

And  you'll  be  right. 
Jo 
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